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Instruction in Lip-Reading 


No teacher has a monopoly of the principle 
that the sounds should be studied as move- 
ments. It pertains to the established meth- 
ods of this school as well as of others. 








Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading 
to the adult deaf and hard-of-hearing. Day 
andevening conversation and practice classes. 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training 
course. Lip-reading entertainments. 


The School is also represented by teachers 
throughout the United States and sends 
teachers anywhere on request and guarantee _ | 
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WHAT A DEAF ADULT SHUULD DO TO ACQUIRE THE ° 


ART OF LIP-READING 
BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE 
Excellent practical suggestions, helpful to every student 
of lip-reading, and especially to the beginner who is striv- 
ing to learn without a teacher, From the July Volta Review. 
Price, 10 cents. 





THE SCIENCE OF SPEECH 
BY A. MELVILLE BELL 


Offers an explanation of all the actions of the mouth 
and the vocal orgatis which produce speech. Describes the 
elements of language. 50 cents. 
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Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used ce 


Private Lessons. Classes formed for 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
pupils. For particulars address 


LINA M. CRAIN ae 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass, 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Lip-reading Classes at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, October and November, 
Mrs. John E. D. Tra 
3065 Washington St., San Pearichace. Cali.k 


Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
Miss Lucy E. Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used : 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3020 N St. N. w. 


Miss Mary N. Walker, 
1020 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Miss Louise |. Morgenstern ; A 4 
549 West 113th Street, New York City. s | 


Miss Lou H. Hosick 
Nitchie Method Used 
4538 Sheridan Road, yt Me Ill. 
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LIP-READING 
Principles and Practice 
BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE 
A Handbook for Teachers anil for Self-instruction 
The latest and only authoritative work in this 

on pase , this book contains the principles put 

tice by Mr. Nitchie as head of t a New Y¥ 

e Hard-of-Hearing. . It is adapted to 
tion and can be used without a teacher. $1.50 Mg 




















SPEECH-READING AND SPEECH FOR THE DEAF 
BY A. J. STORY . 
A book for the use of teachers and others interested 


the oral education of deaf children and serviceable to 
students of lip-reading. $1.25. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT LIP-READING 

, BY MARY DAVIS JONES 
MIRROR PRACTICE AS AN AID TO LIP-READ 
BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


Two raaaeced in one cover. Serviceab 
estions by teachers for adult lip-read 
Retptal int in eanectiae deaf children. . 15 cents, 
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THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL 


(For Children with Defective Hearing) 


532-534 West 187th Street, New York City 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, who spent eight months 
in Rome with Dr. Montessori, has incorporated in her 
work for the deaf all that modern education has given 
to the hearing child. 

The Montessori Children’s House and Training Class for 
Teachers, a part of the Reno Margulies School for 
the Deaf for two years, will be conducted by Mrs. 


A MONTESSORI GROUP IN THE RENO Margulies as a separate school at 673 West End Avenue 
MARGULIES SCHOOL (near 93d Street) on October Ist. 








JTORRESDALE HOUSE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Besides the Full Montessori Course, {psy- 
chology, general method, phonetics, ete., 
trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a 
trained kindergartner in the use of such 
stories, kindergarten games, gifts, and occu- 
pations as have been found suitable for use 
in the American Montessori School. 

Diploma upon graduating. Full particulars 
upon application to the Directress, Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson. 
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Miss ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


and Children with Imperfect Hearing, 
Macon, Georgia. 





A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with 
up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. 
Children of four years received. College preparation. An ideal climate for deaf children. 


LipP-READING To ADULTS. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. Emma Florence West Davidson. 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL 
This School offers all advantages of E.clusively Oral Training and of a well-supervised 
Home for Boys and Girls who are too deaf to attend schools for normal children. 
The policy and scope of this school have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent 
Ear Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for announcement. 


Second School Year—September 22, 1915, to June 14, 1916. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, S. £. Cor. Vandeventer Ave. and Westminster Place, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ETHEL M. HILLIARD, Pu. B., PRINCIPAL RUTH PAXSON, SECRETARY 
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THE HARD-OF-HEARING ADULT 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


HEN a patient consults a doctor, 

what does the doctor do? Does 
he at once concentrate all his attention on 
the organ in which the patient feels a 
discomfort? If it is the heart, the 
stomach, or the lungs, does he immedi- 
ately test the particular organ and pre- 
scribe the remedy intended for it? 

No. He begins to question—age, pos- 
sibly ancestry, previous illnesses, habits, 
home cares, etc., etc.—and then the dis- 
eased organ is treated according to this 
careful diagnosis. A person whose stom- 
ach is out of order from overeating does 
not need the same remedy that a person 
whose stomach is upset by strenuous 
nerve-racking daily work does. ‘Not only 
is a different medicine prescribed, but, 
further (and often far more important), 


_an entirely different treatment is re- 


quired. The former, probably, must do 
more work and eat less, while the latter 
must eat more and work less. 

In other words, the patient himself and 
the conditions that brought on the disease 
are of as much importance to the phy- 
sician as the symptoms of the disease it- 
self, and the physician who simply pre- 
scribes a certain medicine for a certain 
disease has overlooked a vital part of the 
diagnosis. 

And this applies to the teacher of lip- 
reading. If he simply hands his student 
a book as a “relief” or “aid” just as a 
physician would a bottle of medicine, and 
gives the student daily the fundamental 
principles of a method in a teaspoonful- 
in-water-after-meals fashion, he, too, has 
overlooked a vital part of the diagnosis. 
The individual student in lip-reading 


must receive the same careful considera- 
tion that the individual patient does, and 
to a certain extent the two cases are ab- 
solutely parallel; the age, the general 
health, the will power, the self-control, 
etc., are important factors. 

To make a brief summary, the phy- 
sician considers: (a) the patient, (b) the 
remedy, (c) outside conditions that may 
help or hinder. 

For the teacher of lip-reading the same 
summary applies. She must consider: 
(a) the pupil, (b) the method, (c) out- 
side influences that help or hinder. 

In the following article I have kept 
this summary in mind and under the 
topics, 


1. What the Pupil Must Do for Him- 
self, 

2. What the School Must Do for Him, 

3. What the Home and Friends Must 
Do for Him, 


have tried to emphasize a few thoughts 
along these lines. 


I. WHAT THE PUPIL MUST DO FOR 
HIMSELF 


It is not necessary to begin the study 
of the art of lip-reading to recognize the 
fact that much of the success or failure 
to reach an end depends to a great extent 
upon one’s self. 

How many instances may be quoted 
where the little word “must” brought out 
the noblest and best that is within a per- 
son. People whose lives have apparently 
been without a definite purpose, thrown 
suddenly on their own resources, are 
amazed to find what powers have been 
lying inactive within them, and we hear 
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them exclaim, “I never knew I could do 
so much until I had to!” 

“I haven't the patience to learn.” If 
you haven't the patience to learn lip- 
reading, am I right in supposing that you 
frequently lose your patience in other 
things? Then why not use the study of 
lip-reading as a means of acquiring pa- 
tience, that virtue so necessary in all our 
every-day lives? 

“I’m too nervous; I have no power of 
relaxation.” If you feel the lack of this 
power you are just the person to study 
lip-reading, for great emphasis is laid on 
developing it in this art. A student who 
comes to our classes all keyed up to the 
highest tension does not have to wait 
long to realize it. If he learns the value 
of the power of relaxation in the class- 
room, he is very likely to make use of it 
at home and among friends. 

“Am I not too old to study?” Our 
records show that there is no such a 
thing as age limitation; but perhaps your 
age is a hindrance to you because you 
have allowed yourself to believe that your 
studies were completed when the school- 
room doors closed behind you; or per- 
haps so many duties have crowded into 
your life that you have not had the time 
to devote to them. Then remember— 
Julia Ward Howe began the study of 
Greek at the youthful age of 82! 

“I'm so sensitive.” Wouldn’t you be 
ten times happier if you were not so 
sensitive? Your sensitiveness is sure to 
increase with your deafness. ‘We must 
be able to laugh and be laughed at” is the 
key-note to many a pleasant little episode 
in our class-room. 

“I never was much of a scholar; I’m 
afraid I haven’t brains enough.” Isn't it 
more likely that you are not using your 
brains than that you haven’t any? Mr. 
Dooley says, “There must be a sharpenin’ 
up of the wits.”” When you rest, you 
rust; so why not use the study of lip- 
reading as a means of preventing what 
you have already acquired from slipping 
away, and I’m sure you will not only 
retain the old, but gain much that is new. 

“I never could concentrate my thoughts 
sufficiently to learn to read the lips.” 
How about your power of concentration 


in other directions? Have you always 
found it difficult to follow a sermon or 
a lecture? A lesson in lip-reading is a 
splendid lesson in concentration, so why 
not try to learn both together ? 

I could thus enumerate many more so- 
called “hindrances,” but to my mind there 
is only one real one which deserves recog- 
nition, and that is impaired eyesight. 
That is a hindrance which all the per- 
severance and power of concentration 
and ambition cannot overcome ; but there 
is no doubt about it that limitation in one 
direction often yields liberation in an- 
other, and we find the keenest eyesight 
among those whose hearing is impaired. 

All the others are misnamed “hin- 
drances in lip-reading,” for they are. 
really hindrances in your success in life, 
whether you are deaf or not. You must 
awaken the power within you to over- 
come them. 

Character is perfect adjustment to 
one’s surroundings. The pupil who gives 
up because the surroundings do not ad- 
just themselves to his own personal needs 
seldom succeeds in anything. He is put- 
ting at least a part of the responsibility 
for his failure where it does not belong. 
He himself must do the adjusting. 


Il, WHAT THE SCHOOL MUST DO FOR HIM 


With very few exceptions, all pupils 
who come to us for instruction in lip- 
reading have been to aurists, and most 
of them are still under treatment. 

I have always been convinced, and 
have mentioned the fact before, that the 
teacher, working hand in hand with the 
aurist, can do much encouraging work, 
and I was much gratified in reading Dr. 
Philip D. Kerrison’s article in the May 
number of The Laryngoscope to find it 
contained thoughts along this very same 
line. 

Dr. Kerrison says: “There is need of 
a broader conception of the relation of 
otology to the problems of the deaf. If 
we recognize certain types of auditory 
impairment as imposing a burden which 
local treatment fails adequately to relieve, 
it is clear that the aurist must either face 
a hopeless situation or make use of all 
or any supplementary agencies through 
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which such patients may realize more 
practical results.” 

The test card used by him to determine 
the degree of auditory impairment is the 
first point I wish to mention toward such 
cooperation. 

For the benefit of my readers who 
have not had the privilege of reading Dr. 
Kerrison’s article, I have asked his per- 
mission to reproduce such a card of one 
of his patients here and shall explain its 
use to the aurist and its further use in 
the schools. 
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It is quite evident that all the mistakes 
may be put into two distinct groups. 

(1) Example: vat (that)—w; lower 
lip is placed against upper teeth, while 
th has the tongue between the teeth— 
two very different movements easily dis- 
tinguished by the lip-reader. 

(2) Example: cad (cat); fad (fat) ; 
t and d have the same movement and can 
only be distinguished by the lip-reader 
when given in sentences. 

Here we have, then, a threefold use 
for this card. It shows (1) the extent 





























The patient is seated within 4 or 5 feet 
of the aurist, but looks away from him 
to eliminate possible lip-reading. Begin- 
ning with the first or b column, the ex- 
aminer calls the words in a fairly loud 
or average tone of voice from left to 
right, first the words at the top of each 
column, then the second line from the 
top, and so on through the entire table. 

The bracketed words indicate the er- 
rors of the patient. 


Analysis of the above shows appar-. 


ently perfect recognition of c (hard c or 
k), s, and zs; good hearing for r and w; 
fair hearing for b, d, j, and t; poor hear- 
ing for f, /, m, n, and p, with hearing for 
g and v exceedingly poor. 

Now let us study this card and try to 
determine of what use the teacher of 
lip-reading could make of it if the patient 
brought it with her to the school. 


bad cad (cat) | dab (ab) fad (fat) | gap hard (are) | jay (day) lad (glad) | mad 

band (and) | can date fill | game hate | jot lip (lift) mop (water) 
bed (at) come dope fun (one) | gone (bon) | hat (cat) jest (chest) | let(that) | meet 

bend cue dew fall | gold (bold) | hold (cold) Jane lump(love)| mint 

bard card darn feel guile (bile) | hint | jog low (glow) | must 

bold cold dip(hip) | fine (wine) goat (wrote) | hope | just leap (reap)| most (host) 
bond con dun fold (cold) gilt (kit) heart join (joy) late | met (went) 
nap (lap) pad rat sat tap vat (that) wall (walk) | zeal 

not pot (hot) rot (lot) sop top (cop) vent (bent) | went zine 

neat (meat) | pet reap seat team vice wind | zone 

net (met) Pete rest sole tent (ket) vault (want) wart (want) | zest 

note pole (old) | rule(rude)| sun tone vow (flower) wet (ret) | ZOO 

nut pun (ton) | run sign ton void (boy) win 
| night (light) | pine Rhine sort time vine (wine) | wine | 





of auditory impairment, (2) the sounds 
that are easily recognized by lip-reading, 
and (3) the sounds that are neither heard 
by the ear nor recognized by the eye and 
must have special attention. 

It is plain that each card represents an 
individual problem for the teacher and 
would be of unquestionable value to her 
in determining along what line the most 
help is needed. 

Dr. Kerrison goes on to state that such 
tests should be given frequently and he 
recommends them for home practice, 
suggesting various frequent changes in 
order to prevent too much repetition and 
possible memorizing by the pupil. By 
means of these cards, the aurist may tell 
from time to time whether the local treat- 
ment which the patient is undergoing is 
bringing about the desired results. 

In the meantime, what must the school 
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be doing for the pupil in regard to those 
sounds which are either temporarily or 
permanently inaudible ? 

3y means of a system of carefully 
graded lessons, the pupil must be led to 
transfer to the eye the work which the 
ear is no longer able to do. 

Dr. Kerrison says that the ability to 
follow and interpret speech by means of 
the eye is largely a psychological process 
and the various degrees of success are 
due to the variations in the conscious or 
subconscious mental processes of the in- 
dividual. 

The best lip-reader is unquestionably 
the pupil who is able to grasp the mean- 
ing of a conversation by catching as many 
words as possible and deducting the 
meaning at once. 

Have you ever listened to the ticking 
of a telegraph apparatus? Why do you 
hear only the ticking, while the operator 
“hears the message?” It is because you 
do not know how to interpret the mes- 
sage. 

Every one who watches another’s lips 
sees movements, but only the person 
whose brain interprets those movements 
can make use of them. 

The fundamental principles underlying 
a method in lip-reading do not vary ac- 
cording to the pupil, but the ability to 
interpret the movements varies with each 
and every one. 

“Tt is a matter not of intellect nor of 
intelligence, but rather of mental train- 
ing, and largely of mental habits,” is an 
important truth that every teacher must 
recognize. The school that is able to 
teach the pupil a better use of his mind 
cannot ‘fail to turn out much better lip- 
readers than one that simply aims to in- 
struct them in the principal movements 
of the organs of speech. 

And here we come to another point in 
which the aurist and teacher may co- 
operate. 

If the teacher is able to give the pupil 
the proper training in this direction, will 
the aurist not also be benefited, and may 
he not be able to obtain better results 
from local treatment? 

As Dr. Kerrison recommends home 
practise for the patient, so would I rec- 
ommend home practise for the pupil. 
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And here is a third point for coédp- 
eration. 

We are dependent upon members of 
the family or friends for this home work, 
so we must provide them with the neces- 
sary material with which to work, and 
therefore, in the book I have recently 
published, I have tried to supply a long- 
felt want. The lesson of the day may 
be reviewed at home, and the 3,000 sen- 
tences and the vocabularies should pro- 
vide ample material for this home prac- 
tise. The vocabularies may even prove 
of some value to the aurist in making 
out his test cards. 

To conclude, let us answer the ques- 
tion “What must the school do for the 
pupil ?” 

he duties of the school are threefold: 

1. It must study the individual. 

2. It must teach its method. 

3. It must extend the results of the 
first two into the home and surroundings 
of the pupil. 


Ill. WHAT THE HOME AND FRIENDS MUST 
DO FOR HIM 


In every branch of learning one finds 
it necessary after having been guided by 
a teacher or lecturer along certain new 
lines of thought to work them over and 
over in one’s mind until they really be- 
come a part of one’s self. 

This is the key to success in lip-read- 
ing, and where can a pupil find the op- 
portunity of working out his problems if 
not in the home and among friends? The 
goal he wishes to reach is far beyond 
the bare possibility of being able to read 
the lips of his teacher, and in order to 
reach it he is very much dependent upon 
the good will of his fellow-men. 

The pupil is sure to find a willing hand 
among the members of his family, and I 
have often found it of value to invite 
one of them to the class-room and dem- 
onstrate the way in which home practise 
may be made most profitable. It is, of 
course, in the home circle where the 


pupil must apply |his newly acquired 
knowledge first. 

Enlarging this circle a little, we begin 
to include relatives and friends who fre- 
quent the home and with whom the pupil 
comes in contact almost daily. 
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There is one thing that the student of 
lip-reading must constantly bear in mind, 
and that is his position in regard to the 
speaker. He must have the proper light 
and must more or less adjust the dis- 
tance between himself and the speaker. 

When a person enters a room on 
crutches, nine times out of ten every one 
present is more or less concerned about 
seating him in the most comfortable 
chair. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred when a hard-of-hearing person en- 
ters a room full of people, who are fully 
aware of his affliction, but very few, if 
any, are in the least concerned about him 
(and I feel quite sure that I am speaking 
for the majority of the hard of hearing 
when I add that he is glad they are not). 

But, on the other hand, judging from 
my own observation, much could be done 
on both sides to help the situation if they 
will only try to meet each other half way. 

You, my fellow-sufferer, could you not 
often put the responsibility upon your- 
self and without the slightest inconveni- 
ence to any one place yourself where you 
will be able to get as much as possible 
out of the conversation? 

And you, friends and relatives, have 
you not often let an opportunity go by to 
bring the hard of hearing in touch with 
you? Sometimes it needs only a few 
words, a clue; sometimes a change of 
position to bring your face into the cor- 
rect light; sometimes the repetition of a 
difficult proper name. 

Louisa M. Alcott says: “In these lives 
of ours, tender little acts do more to bind 
hearts together than great or heroic 
deeds, since the first are like the dear 
daily bread none can do without ; the lat- 
ter, occasional feasts, beautiful and mem- 
orable, but not possible to all.” The hard 
of hearing needs this “daily bread” and 
you are in a position to give it to him. 

Let us enlarge our circle just once 
more and include, besides the home and 
friends, strangers with whom we also 
come in frequent touch—the conductor 
on the car, the clerk behind the counter, 
the waiter at the table. 

The following little incident, witnessed 
by one of my pupils, was told to me 


recently and seems to me to be quite to 
the point: 

A passenger on a street-car asked the 
conductor for a transfer. The latter, 
sternly but not rudely, replied that they 
had passed the square where the trans- 
fers were given, that he had called out 
loudly when the car stopped there, and 
was not supposed to give any after leav- 
ing that transfer station. Naturally my 
pupil’s first thought was, “Poor soul! I 
suppose she is very deaf and didn’t hear 
him,” and she pitied her. But no, the 
lady remarked that she had forgotten all 
about the transfer until that very minute. 
It was absent-mindedness, she said. 

Would a deaf person have spoken out 
so frankly? I think not. Usually he is 
not willing to make his affliction known 
in public and would rather suffer the in- 
convenience. 

Just how far this is right is hard in- 
deed to tell. The individual with his 
daily experiences along this line must 
not, I believe, expect consideration from 
those who, in the first place, have no way 
of knowing about his deafness, and, in 
the second place, come in contact daily 
with a steady stream of strangers with 
whom they only exchange a few indif- 
ferent words. 

It has been interesting for me to note 
that shopping has given my pupils not a 
little opportunity for practise. The rea- 
son is plain. They can readily anticipate 
the answers to their questions. Buying 
a pair of gloves naturally suggests size, 
color, price, etc., and the mind is in the 
right channel. But when one is suddenly 
hailed by a policeman and has no idea 
whether one has dropped one’s purse or 
is trespassing on forbidden ground, the 
situation may become more or less em- 
barrassing and must be met cheerfully. 

After all, when we come to view the 
subject from as broad a point of view as 
possible, we cannot fail to see that the 
farther we get away from the home the 
more it becomes an individual problem, 
the success of the working out of which 
depends largely upon how the pupil takes 
it up; but at home and among friends we 
may say with certainty, “Meet each other 
half way!” 
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THE. LATENT FACULTY OF LIP-READING * 


ITH regard to the importance of 

watching the lips: Every aurist 
recognizes the fact that many of his 
deafer patients are unconscious lip-read- 
ers. Yet aurists have never taken ac- 
count of this observation as pointing to 
a fact which could be turned to the ad- 
vantage of the hard of hearing. J. A. 
Piercet believes that speech-reading is a 
universal faculty—that is, a faculty pos- 
sessed by those of normal hearing as well 
as by the deaf, and which may be used 
by each according to the individual need. 
The writer has proved by very simple 
experiments, which need not be recounted 
here, that every partially deaf person has 
this latent faculty in some degree devel- 
oped. Many of them look into the eyes 
of a speaker as do people with normal 
“ars, and only incidentally and subcon- 
sciously note and interpret-the more con- 
spicuous lip movements. Systematic 
watching of the lips not only helps to 
cultivate the habit of undivided attention, 
but at the same time utilizes an aid which 
inevitably increases with use. 

To what extent may lip-reading be 
utilized by the otologist for the relief of 
the hard of hearing? As bearing upon 
this question, a personal experience of 
the writer may be cited. He has for 
many years been conscious of some im- 
pairment of hearing, which, however, has 
been so gradual in its progress that he 
still finds no difficulty in that crucial test, 
a general conversation, and can still enjoy 
a play from most seats in the parquet 
floor of a theater. In short, he as yet 
experiences no practical handicap from 
this source. When, however, he began 
to experiment with monosyllables in test- 
ing the ears, he met with this practical 
obstacle: in calling off the monosyllables 





*From “The Psychology of ‘Deafness’: 
With Suggestions as to a More Comprehensive 
Plan of Treatment.” By Dr. Philip D. Kerri- 
son. A paper read by invitation before the 


annual meeting of the Ohio State Medical 
Association on May 5, I915, and presented in 
full in The Laryngoscope, May, 1015. 

* THe Vorra Review, October, 1914. 


to patients, he found that he himself was 
frequently at a loss as to the correctness 
of their replies. Being anxious to “try 
out” this test to a conclusion and seeing 
no other way, he at once took up the 
study of lip-reading under competent 
teachers. He did not prove a very apt 
student from the practical viewpoint, for 
one reason, perhaps, because he never 
found time to practise the exercises be- 
tween lessons ; but the theory and method 
were soon learned. 

Later he took up again the monosylla- 
ble test, and now, by watching the lips of 
patients, he has no difficulty whatever in 
determining whether they answered cor- 
rectly or incorrectly. 

The next experiment was a natural 
sequence of the above experience. In 
the case of certain patients with fairly 
advanced auditory impairment, and after 
the best results from local treatment and 
the auditory practise methods described 
in this paper had been obtained, the 
writer tried giving brief explanations of 
the principal lip movements with exer- 
cises for home practise. In every case it 
was found that the patient, bringing his 
eyes to the aid of his ears, was soon able 
to distinguish the words with certainty, 
even though spoken in a lower tone of 
voice, or in some cases without voice. 

Apparently lip-reading has been re- 
garded by aurists generally as a last re- 
sort for the totally deaf. This view is 
not only incorrect, but works injustice to 
a large class of patients. It may be well, 
therefore, to state briefly the very differ- 
ent purposes and functions of lip-reading 
(a) as a substitute for hearing (that is, 
for the totally or extremely deaf) and 
(b) as an aid to hearing (that is, for the 
hard of hearing). 

The totally or profoundly deaf person, 
depending solely on sight, must recognize 
both the consonant and the vowel sounds 
from the movements of the speech or- 
gans, and from such words as he detects 
must grasp the main subject-matter, and 
then keep in touch with the train of 

















thought from what follows. This ob- 
viously must with many individuals be 
an exceedingly difficult faculty to de- 
velop. The hard-of-hearing person, on 
the other hand, has no such difficult task 
to master. He may hear all the vowel 
and diphthong sounds perfectly, and the 
very combination and sequence of the 
vowel sounds make many leading words 
perfectly clear to him. Certain conso- 
nants, however, are heard with great diffi- 
culty, and all are heard less distinctly 
than normally. To such a patient the 
average speaker’s voice comes londly 
enough, but the words lack definition be- 
cause he fails to distinguish many essen- 
tial speech components. For him, there- 
fore, even a moderate familiarity with 
speech-reading helps to define just those 
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sound variations which his ears fail to 
detect. The hearing test described in this 
paper shows fairly definitely just what 
speech components constitute the pa- 
tient’s chief difficulty, and it is easily 
within the province and power of the 
otologist to direct him in a course of 
exercises which will place this important 
aid at his disposal. Should the results 
in certain cases be such as to lead the 
patient away from the aurist and to ex- 
clusive dependence upon speech-reading, 
it will be a simple matter to refer him to 
more competent special teachers, and the 
aurist will not have failed in’his purpose, 
for he will have led this particular pa- 
tient along the road to self-dependence 
and to the development of a useful and 
reliable aid to “hearing.” 





THE DUAL SYSTEM: WHAT? WHY? HOW? WHEN? 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


HAT is the dual system? Only a 

way to give certain pupils in a 
school for the deaf the sort of teaching 
and the environment which they require 
for their highest welfare, but which 
under the combined system they are de- 
prived of. 

In a purely oral school all pupils are 
taught by speech methods exclusively, 
and all employees with whom they come 
in contact communicate with them in 
speech at all times, whether in the school- 
room, the shops, the playgrounds, the 
study rooms, or dining-room—that is, 
they are taught by the speech method in 
a speech atmosphere. They learn to 
think in spoken forms, whether it be their 
own speech or the speech of others di- 
rected to them. 

In a combined school the speech 
method is supplemented by the use of 
finger spelling and the sign language. 
This is intended to help those who find 
it hard to get along by means of the 
speech method. alone. Those in charge 
of the combined schools desire to give to 
the maximum number of pupils the max- 





imum ability to speak and to understand 
speech, as well as the greatest possible 
amount of education. They try to do 
this by a combination of the speech 
method and the restricted use of finger 
spelling and the sign language. Officially 
the sign language is supposed to be ex- 
cluded except for platform purposes. 
Theoretically it seems very sensible. But 
in practise those who are conducting 
combined schools have discovered that it 
is not possible for them to develop the 
maximum ability to use speech and to 
understand it on the part of the pupils 
who in a speech environment could ac- 
complish that result. 

This impossibility of establishing the 
speech habit of utterance and of thought 
when the silent method is permitted in 
the shops, the dining-room, study room, 
and playground, even though excluded 
from the class-rooms, has been discov- 
ered and openly acknowledged by the 
greater number of the superintendents 
of combined schools. They confess that 
certain pupils would benefit equally from 
an educational standpoint, and far more 
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from the standpoint of practical speech, 
if they could be given the same oral in- 
struction which they now receive, but in 
a speech atmosphere or environment— 
that is, if they did not come in contact 
with the use of finger spelling or sign 
language. 

The dual system provides the way out 
of this difficulty. It does not reduce or 
alter the amount of finger spelling that is 
used with the combined pupils. It does 
not reduce or alter the amount of oral 
instruction which is given to any pupil. 
It provides a small, wholly segregated 
portion of the school in which those pu- 
pils can be placed who, in the judgment 
of the superintendent, are capable of 
benefiting by the pure-speech method in 
a speech environment. It merely pro- 
vides an environment in which oral work 
can be done with a maximum of efficiency 
and a minimum of failure. In the com- 
bined system oral work is being done 
with a minimum of efficiency and a max- 
imum of failure. 

Why should the combined system be 
enlarged to the dual system? Because 
those deaf children who by mind, or cir- 
cumstances of the occurrence of deaf- 
ness, or by residual hearing are acknowl- 
edged to be fitted for successful teaching 
by the pure-speech method have the right 
to enjoy the most efficient form of that 
method. Even those who are conducting 
combined schools acknowledge that to be 
most efficient the speech method must be 
employed in a speech atmosphere, and 
that this speech atmosphere cannot exist 
in conjunction with a combined atmos- 
phere. The only solution of the prob- 
lem, then, in schools where the combined 
system is employed is to create a segre- 
gated oral department where this speech 
atmosphere can be maintained. 

How can the combined system be ex- 
panded into the dual system? By pro- 
viding a separate building, either within 
the institution grounds or in the vicinity, 
large enough to house the little entering 
beginners and such other pupils as the 
superintendent thinks are capable of be- 
ing taught by purely speech methods. 
This building should provide a dining- 
room and the necessary school-rooms, or 
provision should be made for these pupils 
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in the regular dining-room and _ school- 
rooms at hours when they are not in use 
by the combined pupils. The pupils in 
this oral department should see no more 
of the pupils in the combined department 
than they would if they were in different 
towns. 

The added cost of maintaining this ab- 
solutely segregated department will de- 
pend upon the location of the school and 
the number of pupils it contains. By 
adopting a modification of Superintend- 
ent Wirt’s plan, now in operation in the 
public schools of Gary, by which a single 
public-school building accommodates two 
distinct schools, the problem can_ be 
solved so far as the school-rooms, shops, 
and playgrounds are concerned. 

It is certain that some of the superin- 
tendents of the combined schools are to- 
day ready to put this plan into operation 
if the small additional sum of money re- 
quired was provided. I know of one who 
says it could be done for an initial ex- 
pense of $5,000 and a subsequent addi- 
tional outlay of about $1,000 a year. But 
superintendents have trouble now in get- 
ting their needed appropriations, and 
these items are always among the first to 
be cut when the politicians wish to make 
a show of economy. 

It is the parents who, in the last analy- 
sis, are responsible, and upon whom rests 
a considerable part of the duty of com- 
pelling, first, the superintendents to ask 
for the appropriations and, second, the 
legislatures to grant them. 

This can only be done by organization 
and concerted action. If one parent in 
each State who has devotion and energy 
will take the matter up and arouse the 
interest of other parents, the thing can 
be accomplished. 

When can this expansion of the com- 
bined into the dual system be accom- 
plished? At the opening of the next 
school year, in Septembr, 1916, if super- 
intendents and parents will work to- 
gether. The start should really be made 
at the opening of the school year, when 
little entering beginners will serve as the 
nucleus of the segregated department. 

The time for parents and superintend- 
ents to begin the campaign is now; not 
next month or next year, but Now. 
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LIP- READING 


BY ARTHUR J. STORY 


N MY experience J have met with 

several children of twelve, thirteen, 
or so who had entirely lost their power 
of hearing at the age of eight or nine 
years. Naturally these children retained 
normal speech, but what is more to the 
point in this article is that they also pos- 
sessed excellent powers of lip-reading, 
self-acquired and developed from the 
stimulus of felt necessity, without any 
assistance from either teachers or books. 
Indeed, some of these children have been 
among the best lip-readers I have ever 
met. Clearly that which made for suc- 
cess in these cases would do so in others, 
similarly circumstanced as_ themselves. 
What were the conditions of these chil- 
dren when deafness overtook them? 
Naturally they had acquired a fair com- 
mand of the English language, though, it 
may be said, not so extensive an ac- 
quaintance with it as those who lose their 
hearing in adult life would have. Their 
sight was good and their mental faculties 
alert. 

Equally satisfactory conditions with 
regard to sight and mental quickness, 
and even better conditions with regard 
to the knowledge of English, exist in the 
large majority of those who become deaf 
in adult life, and yet it may be observed 
that they do not, except in very excep- 
tional cases, progress as rapidly in the 
acquirement of the art of recognizing 
speech from its visible manifestations on 
the organs of the speaker as these 
younger persons often do. The substi- 
tution of the visible recognition of speech 
for the audible is not so easily nor so 
pleasurably effected. Obviously some- 
thing is lacking, and that an essential 
thing. It is this: the young child is per- 
fectly natural. He accepts his deafness 
almost without realizing it. His age 
helps him to do this, for his life is yet 
before him. He finds himself shut off 
from the appreciation of sound, but by 
no means does he realize that he is shut 
off from the things that interest him in 





life. He remains as keen as ever in his 
desire to understand the conversation of 
those around him. He determines, or 
perhaps no definite act of determination 
is ever registered; but his very spirit 
carries him through. He simply attempts 
and succeeds. If you ask him how he 
knows what is said to him, he will not 
be able to give any really scientific de- 
scription of the organic positions of the 
sounds of speech. He may not even 
know the sounds, but just accepts spoken 
language as he sees it—synthetically. He 
may say he imagines he hears the words 
spoken to him, as indeed from his past 
history with regard to hearing power he 
may. His naturalness and determination 
do everything for him. An older person, 
placed in the same position, does not al- 
ways take the same cheery view of his 
conditions. He realizes his loss and, as 
it were, isolates himself from his friends, 
because he feels somehow that he is dif- 
ferent from other people. He gives up, 
to some extent, and often to a large ex- 
tent, his place in social life and volun- 
tarily assumes a different relation in the 
sphere in which he has hitherto moved. 
In a psychic sense, he allows himself to 
become a different individual. 

The young person similarly deprived 
of hearing does nothing of the kind. 
In spite of his altered circumstances, he 
holds his own and lives his normal life 
with tremendous advantage to himself. 
I saw one such quite recently, a girl of 
nineteen, who entirely lost her hearing 
at eight years. She was a bright, happy, 
laughing creature, whose lip-reading en- 
abled her to enter into conversation, ac- 
cepting and conveying thought freely 
through speech; and there are many 
such. 

The lessons of these young deaf peo- 
ple, who, without any really special as- 
sistance, make such remarkable headway 
in acquiring the art of lip-reading, are 
for all those who at any point in life be- 
come similarly circumstanced with re- 
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gard to the failure of hearing power. 
Recognizing that the age is different in 
these cases and that things appear differ- 
ently at nineteen or twenty-nine from 
what they did at nine years of age, it still 
remains a fact that the sufferer from 
deafness in adult life must endeavor to 
cultivate within himself as nearly as he 
can those characteristics which so often 
lead to success in the cases of children 
becoming deaf. 

What should he do? The moment he 
discovers that his power of hearing is 
waning he should set himself to supple- 
ment it by watching the lips and the face 
of those who speak to him. Too often 
nothing is done in this way for years 
after deafness has become actual and 
complete. In the cases of the young peo- 
ple referred to above, there was no ces- 
sation of the effort to understand be- 
tween the periods of hearing and deaf- 
ness. The conditions changed, but the 
striving went on continuously. This is 
entirely what should happen in every case 
of diminishing hearing power or even of 
its sudden loss. 

There must be a determination to 
understand speech. The sufferer from 
deafness should make up his mind that 
he is going to make no sacrifice beyond 
that which is inevitable. The sacrifice of 
hearing power is sufficiently great with- 
out adding to it others which, to a large 
extent, can be avoided. There should be 
no giving up of social enjoyments. He 
should mix in the same society and gen- 
erally live his life in the same way as 
before. Very often the deaf ponder too 
much over what other people think of 
them. They regard themselves as the 
“cynosure of many eyes.” More often 
than not this is an injustice to those 
about them, and arises from the mental 
attitude they have induced in themselves. 
Of all people the deaf should educate 
themselves to be optimists. After all, the 
ordinary person is not so unsympathetic 
as is often imagined, and there are few 
who would knowingly make the lot of 
the deaf person harder than it must be. 

It is only by this free mixing in so- 
ciety, business, or the working world that 
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the deaf person will preserve within him- 
self that feeling and general attitude 
which will enable him to put forth the 
necessary effort to succeed. Success in 
lip-reading is largely a matter of temper- 
ament, and it is to the advantage of those 
attempting it that they should do all in 
their power to cultivate a bright and 
happy outlook on men and things gen- 
erally. 

In acquiring lip-reading the learner 
can do far more for himself than any 
one can do for him. The art comes more 
from use than from teaching. He should 
begin as soon as the approach of deaf- 
ness seems to indicate his want of lip- 
reading and at once determine to suc- 
ceed, following this up by conscious ef- 
fort. Even then he must school himself 
to endure frequent failure cheerfully and 
without becoming depressed. He will 
often err, but he must do so to eventually 
succeed. There is no cause of discour- 
agement in this, for he will remember 
that in his ordinary learning or business 
he has learned from the errors he has 
made. Occasionally his mistakes may 
seem ludicrous, but he should learn to 
laugh at them and avoid them in future. 
If other people laugh, he should laugh 
with them. It is the surest way of mini- 
mizing the discomfort and the quickest 
over. It may not be very easy at first, 
but other deaf people have learned to do 
so and are the better for it. 

Self-help is the key-note to successful 
lip-reading. This cannot be too well 
understood. No half-hearted effort will 
lead to anything better than disappoint- 
ment. It is in the nature of lip-reading 
that it is merely a substitute for speech 
hearing, and therefore, like every other 
substitute for the natural, it cannot be so 
efficient as speech hearing; but it can go 
a long way to relieve the isolation that 
comes from deafness, even though it can- 
not be expected to go the whole way. 

The fact that lip-reading depends pri- 
marily upon self-help does not in any 
way mean that the learner cannot be 
helped by others. He can, and that is 
the reason for the teacher and for the 
books upon the subject. But the teacher 
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of lip-reading to those who become deaf 
after having acquired a knowledge of the 
English language must know his busi- 
ness. He must not proceed with them 
as he would with a deaf-born child, who 
has to learn his language through his lip- 
reading. The method must be suited to 
the personal conditions of the subject. 
The teacher can spare the learner a great 
deal of time by systematizing the study 
and by interpreting the system to suit his 
individual needs and difficulties. It is un- 
necessary herein to speak of the details 
of any system of lip-reading, for they 
are propounded already in the writings 
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of Mr. Nitchie, myself, and others. The 
living teacher should be called upon 
wherever available; but even then far 
more will depend upon the learner than 
upon him. My present purpose is rather 
to indicate the necessity, extent, and 
scope of the learner’s personal effort than 
that of the teacher in his advancement. 
The deaf student of lip-reading should 
resolutely face his conditions, commence 
the study as soon as any failing in hear- 
ing indicates its coming necessity, make 
up his mind that nothing shall prevent 
his success, and then work continuously 
toward his ideal. 


TEACHING LIP-READING TO THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING 
IN PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL CLASSES 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


Not only in its details should education pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex, but in 
its ensemble also—Herbert Spencer. 


HESE words are certainly appli- 
cable also to the teaching of lip- 

reading ; they present a goal that should 
always stand before the teacher’s mind. 

With the preparation the pupils have 
received in the study of the sounds, con- 
sonant combinations, and prefix exer- 
cises,* few difficulties will offer them- 
selves in the practise of suffixes in words 
of two or more syllables. Suffixes hav- 
ing short 7 and long i, as initial elements, 
and ending in final silent e, may be pre- 
sented as follows: 

-ive: prohibitive, preventive. 

-ile : reconcile, compile. 

-ire: empire, inquire. 

-ite; despite, recite. 

-ide: collide, reside. 

-ine: divine, determine. 

-ise: exercise, practise. 

-ize: realize, recognize. 

-ice : precipice, advice. 

-ible: impossible, irresistible. 

In giving these words for practise it 
is to be pointed out that in several cases 





* Section I appeared in the July Vora Re- 
View and Section II in the August Vota 
Review. 


the word-endings, though they be alike 
in spelling, are not pronounced alike. 
In some of the: words, as, for example, 
in “empire” and “inquire,” which are 
grouped under the suffix ire, the emphasis 
in the first word falls on the first syllable, 
in the second word on the second syllable. 
Again, in the words “divine” and “deter- 
mine,” the ending ine is pronounced with 
long 7 in the first word and with short 7 
in the second word. Similar instances 
occur in many other words having the 
same suffix. 

Unstressed or unemphatic vowels oc- 
curring in prefixes or suffixes are more 
or less slurred in rapid speech and usu- 
ally show a position of short i. 

As the ability to read the lips increases, 
exercises in familiar expressions and 
idiomatic phrases in every-day use, con- 
taining the same noun or verb, but differ- 
ing widely in meaning, will show the 
pupil how greatly the context helps in 
understanding, and will also do much to- 
ward building up a varied and extensive 
lip-reading vocabulary. For example, the 
word “light” may be employed in sen- 
tences as given here below: 

Turn on the light. 

It will come to light. 

They made light of it. 

A light breaks in upon me. 
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When did you light upon it? 

I will try to throw light upon the 
matter. 

You are standing in your own light. 

“Don’t hide your light under a bushel.” 

Where there is light, there is shade. 

That puts me in a false light. 

She is light upon her feet. 

“Come, and trip it as ye go 

On the light fantastic toe.” 

These sentences may first be practised 
in their original form, and then each one 
can be given, changed once or twice. 
From the sentence “Turn out the light” 
may be developed “Light up the rooms,” 
“Light the gas in the hall,” etc. 

The following lesson plan will be 
found helpful to the teacher in conduct- 
ing the work in the class-room where a 
number of pupils take part in the in- 
struction: 

I. Review (15 to 20 minutes) : 

Go over the work of the preceding les- 
son by rapidly giving a number of the 
drill words, practise words, and sen- 
tences, and review the story by asking 
questions about it or telling it in different 
words. 


Il. Study of Sounds: 


Demonstrate carefully, without exag- 
geration, the positions of the speech 
sounds, illustrate them in the words given 
for this purpose, and do not try to pro- 
nounce them alone. Point out, by con- 
trasting sounds that are similar in ap- 
pearance, the slight differences between 
them, and explain how they can be told 
apart from one another in words and 
sentences. 


Ill. Drill Words: 


Practise these words in advance, so 
that they may be given rapidly and 
smoothly—three, four, and five at a time, 
without interruption, in different orders. 


IV. Practise Words: 


After practising the words taken with 
each lesson in and out of their order, 
build simple sentences of them, point out 
the homophenous words, if such happen 
to appear in a lesson, and show which of 
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the words look alike and how they can 
be told apart from one another by the 
context. 

V. Sentence Practise: 

Sentences, after being practised in their 
original form, should also be given 
changed, shortened, or lengthened. For 
example, the sentence “I will pay you the 
bill before I leave the city” may be varied 
in this manner: “I will pay you as soon 
as I can”; “I will pay you before I 
leave’; “I will pay you the bill tomor- 
row”; “I will pay you before I leave the 
city”; “I will pay all I owe you before I 
leave the city for the summer,” etc. 

One or more sentences related in 
thought to the original sentence may also 
be developed from it, as, for instance: 
“When did you pay the bill?” ‘What 
was the amount of the bill?” ete. 

VI. Story Practise: 

1. Allow the pupils to read the story 
once, in order that they may be able to 
familiarize themselves with the content. 

2. Read the story without interruption 
and see how much the pupils can get of 
it. If they were able to grasp the thought 
of the story, go ahead with the practise; 
if not, allow them to read the story once 
more. 

3. Read the story again and allow the 
pupils to interrupt if they fail to grasp 
the thought of a sentence. Do not per- 
mit them, however, to interrupt for every 
word, but finish the sentence first, for it 
may be the very last word which will 
enable them to grasp the thought of the 
entire sentence. Only if nothing at all 
has been understood, repeat the entire 
sentence or that part of a sentence which 
is required to correct understanding. 

4. Form the story into a dialogue, if 
it will readily lend itself to it, or tell it 
in your own words; ask questions about 
it, going from sentence to sentence; and, 
finally, skip around the sentences, as this 
will in many ways help to sharpen their 
visual memories. 

In giving directions for mirror prac- 
tise to the pupils, the teacher may find 
the following suggestions of use: 
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I. Study of Sounds: 


Practise the sounds in the words given 
for this purpose, taking, for instance, 
Italian a (ah), as in the word “arm.” 
Watch carefully for three things: 

1. The width of opening between lips 
and teeth. 

2. The shape of the lips. 

3. The position of the tongue. 

Compare in this manner the sounds 
taken in the new lesson with those taken 
in previous lessons. 


II. Drill, Contrast, and Practise Words: 


Observe and practise in the mirror all 
drill, contrast, and practise words. Re- 
peat each word several times and try to 
form a clear picture of its appearance on 
the lips. Pay particular attention to the 
new sound illustrated in them. 

III. Sentence Practise: 

Say a short sentence or part of a sen- 
tence (from six to eight words) before 
the mirror; then take each word, begin- 
ning with the first, separately. Watch its 
appearance on the lips carefully and do 
the same with each following word till all 
the words of the short sentence have 
been thus taken. Finally, say the short 
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sentence or part of the sentence as nat- 
ural as possible before the mirror, and 
notice the difference in the appearance 
of this sentence picture compared with 
the picture of a word standing alone. 
Use the stories in the same manner. 

Practise daily from 15 to 25 minutes 
with the mirror, but do not exaggerate 
lip movements; speak naturally at all 
times and as rapidly as you would in 
speaking to others. 

With hasty strokes I have merely by 
way of suggestion outlined in this and 
my two former articles the broad do- 
main from which the teacher of lip- 
reading may select material. Whether 
changes are made in this or whether 
other material is introduced, one thing 
should always be held in view, and that 
is that in all work mostly every-day lan- 
guage be chosen—vernacular speech to 
meet the needs of the average man. 

The teacher should also at all times be 
kindly disposed toward ail pupils, for 
here is the opportunity to enlarge their 
mental horizon, to arouse ambition, and 
to present philosophy. Thus the study 
of lip-reading will in itself prove a liberal 
education to many and will greatly en- 
hance the usefulness of the teacher’s 
work. 
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AN ESTABLISHED FRIENDSHIP 





“Scotty” is a favorite member of the Montessori Class at the Rhode Island Institute for 
the Deaf, Providence, and won many friends during the enjoyable Ninth Summer Meeting 
held in 1912. 
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TEACHING LIP-READING TO HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS IN 
THE CHICAGO PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL CLASSES 


BY LOU H. HOSICK 


Fi aaiedagsee: comes to persons in all 
walks in life and is a hard cross to 
bear. But an ability to lip-read may do 
much to restore the congenial compan- 
ionship the deaf are otherwise shut out 
from and to render social life the pleas- 
ure it should be to a normal person. In 
Chicago, during the schoo! terms, public 
evening school classes in lip-reading are 
free to all hard-of-hearing adults, thus 
bringing this wonderful aid and allevia- 
tion within the reach of many who other- 
wise might be totally deprived of its 
benefits. 

Some years ago Miss Katherine E. 
Ashelby, a teacher employed during many 
years in the department of the deaf, felt 
convinced that the economic benefits the 
community as well as the individual 
would derive from giving free instruc- 
tion in lip-reading to the adult hard of 
hearing unable to pay for private lessons 
would more than justify the cost of the 
experiment. This was more forcibly 
realized when an earnest worker came to 
Miss Ashelby to receive private lessons 
in lip-reading. It was evident that this 
young woman could not afford to pay 
for the instruction given, and on several 
occasions the teacher refunded the fee. 
Always having the interests of the deaf 
at heart, Miss Ashelby realized that there 
must be other hard-of-hearing persons in 
the same financial condition as her pupil. 
So she suggested to the latter to write to 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the superintend- 
ent of schools, stating the case and ask- 
ing that a class be founded in one of the 
evening schools. Mrs. Young became 
interested and replied that if six or more 
pupils could be enrolled a class would be 
formed and a teacher placed in charge. 
Miss Ashelby’s pupil, Mrs. Murray, 
knew of no other hard-of-hearing per- 
sons; but she proved equal to the occa- 
sion by placing an advertisement in a 
prominent place in the Chicago Tribune, 
requesting all hard-of-hearing persons 


who desired to join an evening class in 
lip-reading to send their names to Mr. 
J. H. Stube, principal of the Burr School. 
More than sufficient replies came in a 
very short time, and in February, 1913, 
the formation of a test class in one of the 
districts in the northwestern section of 
the city was authorized. This class met 
four times a week, and within two weeks 
after starting the number of pupils regu- 
larly attending made it necessary to em- 
ploy a second teacher. So far as known, 
this was the first evening class in lip- 
reading established as part of a public- 
school system in this country. 

In the fall of 1913 three free classes in 
lip-reading for the adult hard of hearing 
were established in widely separated dis- 
tricts, and the deep interest shown by the 
pupils in regular attendance was only 
equalled by the painstaking efforts of the 
teachers in charge of these classes. In 
the Burr School, in the northwest sec- 
tion of the city, where the pioneer class 
started in the spring, the number of pu- 
pils enrolled was sufficient to warrant the 
Board of Education in dividing the class 
and placing two teachers in charge. This 
proved an additional help to the pupils; 
for the teacher who was in charge of one 
class during the first hour took charge of 
the other class during the second hour. 
In this way the students enjoyed the prac- 
tise of reading the lips of both teachers. 

These three classes were continued 
during the evening school terms of 1914- 
1915, October to March—that is, of 20 
weeks in all, with an interval of three 
weeks at Christmas time. But the stu- 
dents in one of these evening classes, 
realizing the social and economic benefits 
inherent in a practical knowledge of lip- 
reading, obtained authority to use a room 
in a West Park playground building, and 
met regularly for practise one evening 
each week during the present summer 
vacation months. 

The preparation of the lesson for the 
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evening is left entirely in charge of the 
teacher. Generally speaking, there is a 
lesson on some fundamental sounds; for 
example, long e, with words and sen- 
tences illustrating the sound, as well as 
anecdotes, stories, dialogues between dif- 
ferent members of the class, simple 
poems, with now and then a contest to 
enliven the interest. In short, although 
the lesson varies with the teacher, it is 
always of great assistance to the strug- 
gling lip-reader. 

The teachers of these evening classes 
for lip-reading are recruited from the 
ranks of the teachers of deaf children in 
the day schools for the deaf in Chicago 
and merit encouragement and praise for 
the good results achieved. The work 
they do with their deaf children in their 
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day-school classes is often wearing ; for, 
like the hearing child, the deaf child 
rarely appreciates the golden opportuni- 
ties for gaining knowledge. Yet each 
teacher must come to her evening class 
of adult pupils fresh in spirit, if not in 
body, and take her place as the guide and 
inspiration of the too often discouraged 
students. 

The teacher’s reward in evening class 
work, however, comes not from the small 
extra salary earned, which is none too 
large, but rather from the eager response 
on the part of the students—the real de- 
sire to learn because of a realization that 
a good ability to lip-read is often the 
bridge that enables the adult who has lost 
his hearing to flee from a life of depend- 
ency on the charity of others. 


CAN DEAFNESS BE PREVENTED? * 


BY HAROLD HAYS, M.D., F. A.C. S. 


HEN one is working among deaf 

people, either in a medical or socio- 
logical way, he is made to realize how 
often an infirmity of this kind can be 
prevented. The curse of this affliction 
resides in its insidious progress and in- 
cidentally in the usual neglect of the 
patient, or his relatives, or his doctor. 

If one is not deaf, it is very difficult 
for him to appreciate the great amount 
of mental suffering which accompanies 
it. The deaf person considers himself, 
and is considered by those with whom 
he is surrounded, as more or less of an 
economic and social loss, and yet I 
venture to say that if these few remarks 
are read by the parents of a number of 
children whose hearing is slightly dimin- 
ished very few of them will take advan- 
tage of the suggestions offered and put 
their children in proper condition before 
it is too late. 

By far the majority of cases of deaf- 
ness are progressive in type, and we are 
wont to call these conditions, for want of 
a better name, catarrhal deafness. This 





*From The Jewish Deaf, August, 1915. 


form of deafness so often arises in early 
childhood, or at least its profactors arise 
in early childhood, that I consider it of 
the utmost importance that the hearing 
of children be examined as closely as 
their eyesight. Many a child who is 
considered stupid in his studies could 
easily be made the brightest pupil in the 
class if he were taken in hand in time 
and his hearing restored to normal. 
There is nothing more simple than to 
test a child’s hearing with an ordinary 
watch each month, keeping note of the 
distance at which he hears the watch and 
comparing it month by month or year by 
year. Of course, the average child under 
seven years of age appreciates so little 
what a test like this means that he will 
often tell you that he hears the watch 
even when it isn’t going. For that rea- 
son a specialist who uses this test should 
use a stop watch. If the hearing, which 
should be between two and three feet 
with an ordinary watch, is less than that, 
that child should immediately be taken 
to an otologist for proper treatment. It 
is surprising to see how simple it is in 
many children to politzerize their ears 
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very gently ; whereupon the normal hear- 
ing is restored for the time being at least. 

Among the many causes in early life 
which lead toward progressive deafness 
may be mentioned the following: 

1. Acute suppurative conditions of the 
ears which have subsided. 

2. Hypertrophied tonsils and adenoids. 

3. Chronic and subacute infections of 
the nose and nasopharynx. 

4. Unusual conditions. 

1. Realization that acute suppurative 
otitis media is a serious condition that 
demands immediate attention is so well 
recognized today that very little com- 
ment on that score is necessary. How- 
ever, the majority of persons, and I am 
sorry to say physicians, too, are perfectly 
satisfied when the acute symptoms are 
over and the discharge has ceased ; but it 
is seldom appreciated that these little 
organs have gone through an acute proc- 
ess which is liable to cause a great deal 
of anxiety later on. Does one realize 
that very often adhesions take place in 
various parts of the middle ear or that 
the drum itself may undergo degenera- 
tive changes? In every instance of this 
kind, if one has the welfare of the child 
at heart, he will examine that child’s 
hearing as well as he can, and if he no- 
tices any tendency toward a diminution 
in hearing he will immediately attempt 
to relieve that condition as well as pos- 
sible. 

2. The role that the tonsils and ade- 
noids play in the causation of ear infec- 
tions is well known today. Tonsils cause 
trouble not only by their enlargement 
and interference with the tubal muscles, 
but very often when they are small they 
cause a chronic infectious condition 
which is very liable to extend its influ- 
ence into the eustachian tubes or middle 
ear. Adenoids, aside from causing nasal 
obstruction, will frequently extend into 
the eustachian tubes sufficiently to close 
them off. Once the normal pressure 
within the middle ear is diminished, the 
possibility of deafness is very apparent. 
The size of the adenoid is not of as much 
importance as its location, and small 
fringes of this tissue residing in the 


tubular orifice or in the fossa of Rosen- 
muller can do a great deal of damage. It 
is an axiom from which I seldom vary 
that adenoids should surely be removed 
at the first intimation of ear trouble, and 
that under all circumstances they should 
be removed when they cause nasal ob- 
struction and chronic infection of the 
nose and throat. As I consider the im- 
portance of tonsils in inverse proportion 
to the age of the child, I believe it is a 
wise policy to remove them in early 
childhood only when there are definite 
reasons for doing so. 

3. It is surprising to see how fre- 
quently parents will allow their children 
to go on year after year with chronic or 
subacute infections of the nose. We are 
beginning to realize more and more that 
these infections frequently arise in the 
sinuses, and that the constant discharge 
of pus or muco-pus in the: nasopharynx 
will give rise to an inflammation of the 
mucous membranes in this locality which 
can extend to the ears. Not only does 
this inflammation cause a closure of the 
eustachian tube, but such children are 
never taught to blow their noses prop- 
erly, with the result that they are con- 
stantly forcing air through a narrowed 
tube. A relaxation of the drum fre- 
quently takes place as a result of this— 
the condition which I have termed pocket- 
handkerchief deafness. 

One must prevent as quickly as pos- 
sible the continuance of such a condition. 
This is best accomplished by the proper 
care of the nose. Severe measures in the 
treatment of children often cause more 
harm than good, but simple remedies will 
often accomplish a great deal. If tonsils 
and adenoids seem to cause obstruction 
and prevent drainage of the nose, they 
should be removed. The mucus or 
muco-pus is tenacious. The nostrils 
should be cleaned out with a warm solu- 
tion of boric acid or bicarbonate of soda, 
the medicine being instilled with a drop- 
per, so that no force is used. This can 
often be followed by instillations of 
drops of argyrol, which, although not an 
antiseptic, will frequently have a stimu- 
lating effect on the mucous membranes 
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and act as a preventive of further infec- 
tion. Suchchildren should be taught to 
blow their noses properly—that is, by 
holding one nostril at a time or by blow- 
ing into the handkerchief without hold- 
ing the nose at all. 

Although in many instances no definite 
evidence is obtainable that there is an 
actual deafness in childhood, yet the 
etiological conditions as outlined above 
are frequently present. Among unusual 
conditions that tend toward deafness are 
hereditary influences, infectious diseases, 
traumatism, tumors, etc. These need not 
be mentioned further here. 

Can deafness be prevented later on in 
life? Such a question is frequently asked 
the otologist, and is to be answered in 
many ways. I am firmly of the opinion 
that if the majority of hard-of-hearing 
people were taken in hand at the begin- 
ning of their trouble, and proper reme- 
dial measures were employed, deafness 
could be prevented. Any cases which 
show the slightest improvement or a 
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restoration to the normal within a short 
time are extremely favorable; but such 
patients should be warned that on any 
occasion when the hearing has become 
slightly impaired they should immediately 
have treatment. Very often patients are 
satisfied with half-way measures, which 
only do good for the time being, and it 
is my firm conviction that the reason 
why deafness is so prevalent today is be- 
cause the average individual is only too 
well satisfied, no matter what opinion is 
given him about his hearing, provided 
that the impairment of hearing does not 
interfere with his economic or social life. 
This is more often the case in patients 
between the ages of 15 and 25 years, 
because they do not realize the serious- 
ness of a trouble of this kind. Nature 
frequently gives warnings of one kind 
and another, which if they are not taken 
into account will result in a condition 
which is liable to make a person unhappy 
during those years of life which ought 
to be lived to the fullest. 


THE JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD OF TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF, LONDON, ENGLAND * 


EXAMINATION HELD JULY 12 TO 16, 1915 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH AND THE METHOD 
oF TEACHING ARTICULATION 


Time allowed: 3 hours 


Candidates are recommended to give concise 
answers 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. 1 is compulsory. 

1. Describe carefully the production of: 

(a) The consonant sounds in the words 
“string,” “pleasure.” 

(b) The vowel sounds in the words “pier,” 
“toy,” “rule.” (20 Marks) 

2. Describe your method of procedure in 
teaching articulation: 

(a) To a child coming to school between 
the ages of 3 and 5. 

(b) To a child coming to school at the age 
of 7. (15 Marks) 

3. Discuss briefly the best means of securing 
proper articulation of double consonants, such 
as in the words “sky,” “hand,” “act,” in order 





*From The Teacher of the Deaf, London, England, 
August, 1915. 


to avoid the utterance of a vocal between 
them. (15 Marks) 

4. What steps would you take to obtain 
fluency in speech in the sentences: 

(a) That teapot is cracked. 

(b) Take care of the pence. 

(c) I am trying to mend the lining of this 
coat. (15 Marks) 


Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. I is compulsory. 

1. State three of the chief defects met with 
in the voices of deaf children. Briefly indicate 
how these defects originate and how they may 
be prevented or overcome. (20 Marks) 

2. Describe the undesirable effects that may 
ensue 

(a) From allowing the pupil to feel the 
larynx to observe voice. 

(b) By the teacher attempting to place the 
pupil’s tongue in the position for forming 
sounds. 

(c) By the excessive movement of the teach- 
er’s organs in speaking. (15 Marks) 

3. State the leading principles which would 
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guide you in the endeavor to set up the habit 
of intelligent speech-reading. (15 Marks) 

4. Discuss briefly any one of the following: 

(a) The development of correct breathing 
for speech. 

(b) The possibilities of the synthetic method 
of developing speech. 

(c) The influence of the earlier training of 
deaf children before the age of 7 years upon 
the development of intelligent speech and 
speech-reading. (15 Marks) 


ImportANT Note.—The answers to questions 
in the respective Sections A and B must be 
kepi separate. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Time allowed: 3 hours 


Candidates are recommended to give concise 
answers 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. 1 is compulsory. 

1. Give definitions of the terms Memory and 
Imagination. Can you suggest means for cul- 
tivating and strengthening the memory ? 

(20 Marks) 

2. “The country lad, as a rule, makes the 
readiest student of geography.” What is the 
explanation of this statement? What means 
would you recommend to counteract the as- 
sumed deficiency of the town boy in this re- 
spect ? (20 Marks) 

3. State how you would conduct a lesson in 
handwriting. Give specimens of the copies you 
would set, stating the age of the children in 
the class. (10 Marks) 

4. Write notes of a lesson showing your 
method of teaching the meaning of the symbols 
4, 1/3, %. (10 Marks) 


Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. 1 is compulsory. 

1. Discuss the importance of moral educa- 
tion. State what methods you would pursue 
in order to cultivate moral character during 
the first four or last four years of school life. 

(20 Marks) 

2. Draw up a list of ten lessons involving 
simple experiments in elementary science. 
Write notes of a lesson on “porous bodies.” 

(15 Marks) 

3. What is the educational value to the deaf 
of problems in arithmetic? Show how you 
would induce your pupils to construct their 
own problems. (15 Marks) 

4. What are the purpose and claims of kin- 
dergarten and manual training in a scheme of 
education? Indicate suitable manual instruc- 
tion for a deaf child eight years of age. 

(15 Marks) 
_ Important Note.—The answers to questions 
in the respective Sections A and B must be 
kept separate. 


LANGUAGE PAPER 
Time allowed: 3 hours 


Candidates are recommended to give concise 
answers 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. 1 is compulsory. 

1. Sketch briefly and under headings a simple 
scheme of language teaching, based on the 
knowledge of common things, bearing in mind 
that the object of the lessons is not only to 
enrich the child’s vocabulary, but also to in- 
duce accurate expression. (15 Marks) 

2. How would you use simple rhymes and 
games of a dramatic cast in teaching English 
to deaf children, having special regard to 
memory, articulation, fluency, posture, and in- 
terest? Give a short list of rhymes and games 
suitable for children from 12 to 14 years of 
age. (15 Marks) 

3. State clearly how you would make use of 
the circumstances of the present war as a 
means of teaching history and geography and 
language to deaf children 14 to 16 years of 
age. (15 Marks) 

4. Questions I, 2, and 3 all bear on the ques- 
tion of the relationship of the deaf to the 
world in which they live. Deafness cuts them 
off from a great deal which the hearing child 
absorbs and makes his own naturally, and to 
a great extent unconsciously, and expression 
follows. The problem before deaf teachers is 
mainly to cope with this difficulty. Give your 
ideas on the subject in a short essav, covering 
the period of school life from 10 to 16 years 
of age. (20 Marks) 


Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. I is compulsory. 

1. “Every hearing child begins to know 
things by their names long before he begins 
to say them. The next step is to imitate and 
reproduce the names.” Contrast this with the 
condition of the deaf child and indicate the 
steps you would take to enable the deaf child 
to know, imitate, and reproduce the names of 
things. (20 Marks) 

2. Draw up a list of four lessons, suitable 
for deaf children, on the comparison of ad- 
jectives, showing by very brief notes the 
ground to be covered in each lesson. 

(15 Marks) 

3. In a school for deaf children, when and 
how would you introduce the subject of orig- 
inal composition in your language scheme? 

(15 Marks) 

4. Explain your method of treating, both at 
the time of a reading lesson and subsequently, 
any words in the following paragraph which 
you found presented difficulty to your pupils: 

“Running to the mouth of the cave, An- 
drocles was met by a great lion, which stood 
right in his way. He expected nothing else 
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than to be at once torn to pieces; but to his 
surprise the lion came gently limping towards 
him.” (15 Marks) 


IMportTANT Note.—The answers to questions 
in the respective Sections A and B must be 
kept separate. 


HIsTorY 
Time allowed: 3 hours 


Candidates are recommended to give concise 
answers 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. I is compulsory. 

1. What financial provision is made for the 
education of a deaf child in Great Britain? 
Explain in what respect Ireland differs from 
the rest of the British Isles. (20 Marks) 

2. What steps have been taken in recent 
years toward the proper classification of the 
deaf in regard to their education? (15 Marks) 

3. Who was the founder of the National In- 
stitution at Paris? What do you know of his 
life-work? (15 Marks) 

4. Write an account of the work and edu- 
cational principles of Moritz Hill. 


(15 Marks) 


Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. I is compulsory. 

1. Compare the development of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in France, England, and 
America. (20 Marks) 

2. What provisions have been made in this 
country for the further education of the deaf 
after school age? (15 Marks) 

3. Give a brief account of three deaf persons 
who have attained educational distinction in 
this country. (15 Marks) 

4. What do you know of the following? 

(a) College of Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

(b) The National 
Welfare of the Deaf. 


for the General 
(15 Marks) 


3ureau 


IMportANT Notre.—The answers to questions 
in the respective Sections A and B must be 


kept separate. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
Time allowed: 3 hours 


Candidates are recommended to give concise 
answers 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. 1 is compulsory. 

1. How would you test the hearing of a 
deaf child? Based on such tests as you would 
use, how would you classify a series of deaf 
children? (20 Marks) 

2. What is a wave of sound? How may one 
sound differ from another? (15 Marks) 
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3. Describe the tympanic membrane. What 
changes in it interfere with hearing? 

(15 Marks) 

4. Describe and give a rough sketch of a 
transverse section of the spinal cord. 


(15 Marks) 


Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. No. I is compulsory. 

1. Describe the attachment and action of the 
intrinsic muscles of the larynx. (20 Marks) 

2. Explain “reflex action.” Give examples 
in man and the lower animals. (15 Marks) 

3. Describe the nasopharynx. What relation 
has it to deafness in children. (15 Marks) 

4. Describe briefly the middle ear and its 
contents. (15 Marks) 


IMporTANT Note.—The answers to questions 
A and B 


in the respective Sections must be 


kept separate. 





Here is a woman selecting good ears of 
corn for table use. But does she realize that 
a single stalk of maize encompasses in its his- 
tory all the principal facts that make up the 
life story of a human being? 





“He who helps a child helps humanity with 
a distinctness, with an immediateness, which 
no other help given to human creatures in any 
other stage of their human life can possibly 
give again.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from August) 


Repetitions of the same Mode of action by different organs, or of different 
Modes of action by the same organs—the latter especially—are difficult of articu- 
lation: and form, therefore; excellent exercises. Combinations of L, R, and N. 
present difficulties of the latter class, which will be found under the letters R 
and N. 

L, initial receives no articulation in combination with it. The softened effect 
of y, heard in lunacy, lute, lewd, etc., has been already noticed; but this results 
rather from a modified formation of the L itself than frem a combination of / 
and y. 

I, unites with the initial articulations P, B, F, S, K, G, as in play, blame, 
flame, slave, class, glass. 

WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 

Blithely, boldly, eel-like, falsely, film, foully, guiltlessly, hollowly, holily, ill-looking, 
jollily, ladle, lallation, latterly, lawlessly, lethal, lewdly, lilac, lily, linnet, listlessly, literature, 
lithic, little, lithely, lolling, lonely, lowly, loyally, lucklessly, ludicrously, lullaby, luridly, lyric, 
palely, paleology, philology, realm, senselessly, sillily, slowly, soliloquy, soulless, stealthily, 
teleology, ululate, wilily, worldly. 

2 


Previous remarks (pages 132-137) will have sufficiently explained the nature 
of the Obstructive Formations, of which this is one. We may therefore confine 
our observations here to the mechanism and individual characteristics of the 
articulation T, referring to the above-noted pages for information regarding the 
general principle of obstructive articulation. In forming T, the edge of the whole 
tongue is laid against the front and sides of the mouth, so as perfectly to obstruct 
the breath. While the tongue is in this position, there must be a continued pres- 
sure of breath against it; and wherever an aperture is made by the removal of 
any part of the obstructing edge, the confined breath will be emitted with a degree 
of explosiveness more or less strong, in proportion to the degree of its previous 
compression behind the tongue, and also in proportion to the abruptness with 
which the aperture is made. Among the numerous defects of speech which come 
under the notice of one engaged in the work of correcting mal-articulations, the 
breath will be found to escape from the obstructive position T, through apertures 
of every possible variety, both of position, shape, and size. Sometimes from the 
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very back part of the mouth, with a cluttering sound, it will issue through aper- 
tures over one or both sides of the tongue; sometimes through lateral apertures 
at all anterior points; and correctly, through one front central aperture, by the 
complete disengagement of the tongue from the palate. Another mode of emitting 
the compressed breath from the articulative position T, is by the nares or nos- 
trils—a faulty mechanism more common than perhaps most persons are aware of. 
The correct articulative action is, we have said, the removal of the whole tongue 
from the palate. Let the student practise this action by articulating the following 
syllables in rapid reiteration, till he can perfectly disengage the tongue with con- 
siderable force and abruptness :— 
EXERCISE. 


ate, ete, ite, ote, oot: at, <4, i, ot ut. 


Such must always be the mechanism of T, initial or final: but when the 
liquids / or n follow T in the same word, the lateral explosion before /, and the 
nasal emission before m, are not only admissible, but they are the regular and 
necessary modes of finishing T in such cases. Thus in fitly, and fitness, etc.; 
hattle, nettle, little, etc., and batten, bitten, button, etc.; the point of the tongue is 
kept in contact with the front of the palate, in forming the ¢/; and the whole 
tongue is retained in its obstructive position during the utterance of the tn. The 
reason of this will be evident after a moment’s reflection on the formative actions 
of J and n: it will be found to be impossible to articulate T independently of these 
actions, with sufficient fluency for consecutive syllables of one word. The same 
combinations, however, in proximate words, must not be articulated thus by one 
action, unless in common colloquial phrases. Correct reading requires tie final 
element of every word to be finished independently of the letter which may begin 
the next word. The student should therefore practise the articulations ¢ / and t n 
in this separate way—till he can produce them lightly and clearly without coales- 
cence. 

EXERCISE. 
ate nay at nal ate lay at lan. 


T before P, K, B, G,—which otherwise completely obstruct the breath,—-is 
liable to be reduced to the character of a mere stop without any audibility: and 
before m, which also occludes the mouth, it is liable to be nasally finished To 
obviate these sources of indistinctness, let the following combinations be practised. 


EXERCISE. 


ate pa ate ka ate ba ate ga ate ma 
at pat at kat at bat at gat at mat 


T is a very difficult articulation to the Stammerer. It has all the heaviness 
arising from the downward pressure of the chest, the strong conjunctive or up- 
ward bearing of the jaw, and the muscular laxity of the mouth—the elements of 
impediment in the obstrvctive articulations generally; in addition to which it has 
another source of difficulty in its own articulative action. Often the percussion 
of the T will be distinctly heard, yet there the Stammerer sticks fast, unable to 
combine the next sound with the ¢. This sort of difficulty may be caused by want 
of glottal power; but it will frequently be found to be merely articulative. Only 
the point of the tongue is disengaged—it is turned downwards so as to allow the 
breath to escape—but at all other points, the tongue remains in contact. The 
effect of throwing down the point of the tongue is to elevate the middle of it; 
and the very worst position for speech is thus assumed. Let the Stammerer prac- 
tise syllables and words ending with T, and observe, by looking in a glass, or 
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placing his finger in the angle of the neck and chin (as directed at page 284), that 
the whole bulk of the tongue recedes in the mouth to finish the articulation. 
When this final action is mastered, let him practise T initial ; at first, if necessary, 
separating the T from the next element, but restraining any unnecessary waste of 
breath (page 132) ; and by degrees he will be able to unite the sounds with natural 
spontaneity. 

A not uncommon fault of articulation is the substitution of tl for cl, and dl 
for gl; as in clean, glean, etc., which are thus mispronounced ftlean, dlean, ete. 
The difference in the effect of this unwarranted combination is so slight, that it 
might readily escape observation, except from ears accustomed to vocal analysis. 
In the north and west of England this peculiarity is especially common. 

T initial combines in English with w, r, sh, and y, as in twine, true, chain, 
tune. S is the only articulation with which ¢ unites, as in stay, stray, etc. Th isa 
common English digraph, but it represents a simple sound (see page 285). 

The combination Tsh is of very frequent occurrence, though we in no in- 
stance write it. It is one of the simplest possible combinations ; for the T merely 
gives an obstructive commencement to the Sh. Tsh is the breath form of J = 
dzh; and while the latter is reckoned an Alphabetic element, and represented by a 
single letter, the former—which is the very same articulation—is written, incon- 
sistently enough, Ch. 

The combination 7's,—which does not occur initial in English, but is common 
in many languages,—is another equally simple form of double articulation; from 
the position T, the tongue is merely advanced a little, and the breath extruded 
hissingly through the aperture of s; as, for tsh, the tongue is slightly retracted, so 
as to send the breath through the aperture of sh. 

The combination Ty, as in tune, is liable to be mispronounced 7sh, from the 
cause explained at page 412; but after a few lingual exercises have been mas- 
tered, the tongue should have acquired sufficient neatness and precision of action 
to contradistinguish these elements without effort or ambiguity. 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Astute, attacked, attributed, deteriorated, determinate, detriment, etiquette, iterated, 
potato, stickle, stopped, strategic, stutter, tactics, tantalize, tatter, taught, tautology, technics, 
tessellated, tetragon, tetrical, titillate, tittle-tattle, titular, totality, totter, trigger, trinity, 
trinket, triturate, tropical, truculent, chapter, chatter, chicken, chink, chit-chat, chipped, 
chitter, twopence, twitched, twitter, Teutonic, tutelary, tutor. 


D. 


This articulation bears the same relations to the preceding that B does to P, 
V to F, Z to S, ete. Its articulative position and action are the same as those of 
T; but while the tongue is in contact with the palate, the voice is exerted, and a 
muffled sound is heard, as the breath which produces the glottal vibration dilates 
the pharynx. Distinctness very much depends on the audibility of this sound. 
The student should therefore practise D and the other vocal obstructives, until he 
can give their vocality as much duration as it is capable of receiving (see page 
118). Our remarks on the formation of T apply equally to this element, which is 
liable to the same faults of articulation, defects, etc. 


EXERCISE. 


ade bay ad bad ade may ad mad 
ade gay ad gad ade nay ad nad 


The Stammerer must study the general mechanism of the vocal obstructives, 
(page 135), and acquire power over the formation of their pharyngal murmur, 


9 
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before he sets to work to battle with his difficulties on this articulation. He must 
be able to retain the articulative position steadily; to perform the articulative 
action rapidly, and independently of all other positions and actions; and, lastly, 
to pass trippingly from one position to another, without attempts at impracticable 
coalescence, and without losing any one of the peculiar effects of each articulation. 
His cure, thus founded on power over the organs and operations of speech, will 
progressively advance, with rapidity, proportionate to his energy and watchful- 
ness. Having gone through this training. the Stammerer will not only feel himself 
relieved from the oppressive incubus which tormented his whole “dream of life,” 
but he may rejoice in a freer possession, and more conscious enjoyment of the 
crowning faculty of man, than the best of merely instinctive speakers who never 
felt the sore deprivation, and who know not the value to their social happiness of 
that power of speech which they ignorantly exercise. 

D initial, like T, unites with W, R, and Y; and with the vocal form of Sh— 
as in dwarf, drew, due, and Jew. It combines with no initial articulation: we 
write Bd in bdellium, but the B is silent. Dy (as in duke) is apt to be confounded 
with Dsh = J, as Ty is slurred into Tsh, by careless tongues. 

The combination Dzh= J is one of the simplest forms of double articula- 
tion ;—in this respect analogous to the French Bw and Pw, and the German Ts 
or Dz. The same articulating agents are used for both elements of the combina- 
tions: the continuous elements being merely commenced explosively by the mo- 
mentary oral occlusion. This obvious simplicity of the combination dsh is, doubt- 
less, the reason why these sounds are denoted by a single character in our alphabet. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


awed darn dint duck droll need 
ought tarn tint tuck troll neat 
badge dead dire dusk droop rider 
batch debt tire tusk troop writer 
bed deal dome Dutch drought sad 
bet teal tome touch trout sat 
cold dear door drain drunk tied 
colt tear tore train trunk tight 
dangle dies dowdy drench faded Tudor 
tangle ties doughty trench fated tutor 
dank dine down drew ladder udder 
tank tine town true latter utter 
dale dingle duel drip loud 

tale tingle tewel trip lout 





WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Avidity, additament, deadlight, debited, debt, dedicate, deducted, ditch, ditto, dividend, 
docketed, dodecagon, dotted, doth, drastic, dreaded, drip, drudge, Druid, due, dulia, duty, 
dwelt, dwindle, edited, educate, eradicated, gibbeted, gladiator, hereditary, jejune, jilted, 
jotted, laudatory, meditated, nudity, oddity, quidditative, rhododendron, sedative. 


Ms 


The difference between this articulation and the preceding (D) is precisely 
the same as that between B and M, explained at page 161. While the organs are 
placed in the orally obstructive position, the soft palate uncovers the end of the 
nasal passages, and the current of voice flows continuously through the nose. If 
these passages are not immediately opened, or if the breath is altogether intercepted 
for an instant, the effect of dn, as in midnight, will be produced. D and N having 
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the same lingual action, the tongue would require to make two strokes on the 
palate i in order to articulate these letters separately ; but when d or t comes before 
n in the same word, such separate articulation would create a hiatus incompatible 
with the closeness of syllabic connexion ;—D and T, therefore, before N in the 
same word, merely give an obstructive commencement to the N, while the tongue 
remains motionless. Many persons habitually form the nasals M and N with this 
initial percussion; and the converse fault, namely, that of commencing the Ob- 
structive elements nasally, is equally, if not more common. The three nasals are 
also very often faultily finished explosively, from a momentary covering of the 
nares before the articulating organs are separated. The peculiar liability of NG 
to be thus terminated by G has been already noticed. (See page 136.) The voice, 
in forming N, must be pure and unmixed with aspiration. The least contraction 
of the nostrils, or their partial obstruction from any cause, will create sniffling. 
If the nostrils are pinched while forming N, the explosive effect of D with a nasal 
resonance will be produced. This is the sort of sound caused by “cold in the 
head,’—when the vocalized breath entering the nostrils, but meeting with impedi- 
ments to its egress, collects in the pharynx, and the removal of the tongue from 
the palate is attended by a degree of the percussiveness of D. If the nostrils are 
altogether clogged up, it will be impossible to avoid this ambiguous effect, but a 
pure formation of voice, and an effort of expansion in the nasal passages, will, in 
a great measure, obviate the sniffling which so commonly results from this trouble- 
some cause. 

In some cases, the nasal elements have the quality of these cold-impeded 
sounds, only from habit,—probably growing out of frequent liability to colds. 
This peculiarity impresses the utterance very strongly; it is altogether incom- 
patible with effective speaking. Except where the fault arises from structural 
affections, polypus, etc., it may be entirely removed by careful exercise of the 
imperfect elements. 

N is almost invariably a source of great difficulty to the Stammerer. He will 
generally have perfected the explosives, and nearly all the other articulations, 
before he can master this letter, and perhaps L. The impediment on N may be 
of a fourfold nature; combining the difficulties which arise from mismanagement 
of the chest and organs of respiration,—of the glottis and sonorous agents,—of 
the tongue and articulative organs,—and of the lower jaw. Without further in- 
dicating the nature of the difficulties this element may present, we may at once 
prescribe a means of practice for the acquirement of the true formation, inde- 
pendently of all previously existing faults. Let the Stammerer exercise himself 
with persevering energy in the way recommended; above all, endeavouring to 
understand the principles on which he is working, and he will not be long in attain- 
ing command over all the processes at fault in his impeded utterance of N. 

Let him, with a mirror before him, open his mouth as widely as he can, and 
retain it at its greatest opening, while he places the tongue on the palate, as for D. 
Here let it rest steadily for some time :—it is in the position for either T, D, or N. 
Let him now produce a continuous sound, without the slightest motion in any 
visible part of the mouth. This sound—if the tongue has been obstructively 
placed on the palate—must necessarily pass through the nose. While the organs 
remain in the position assumed, this sound is a nasal vowel ; it is as clearly a vowel 
as e, 0, or any of the recognized oral qualities of vowel sound. The Stammerer 
will by this exercise at once effectively counteract the disturbing tendencies of the 
tongue and the jaw; and by strengthening and purifying the voice, he will gain 
glottal power ; while, by giving the well formed sound as long continuance as pos- 
sible, with the chest elevated, “he will check the heav y pressure on the lungs, and 
acquire ease, steadiness, and power of expiration. 
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Still keeping the tongue on the palate, the voice may be exercised in the pro- 
duction of short and quickly uttered jets of N-sound—as well as of the continuous 
stream—but, throughout with the tongue, lips, and teeth perfectly motionless. 

These exercises will perfect the articulative position of N. Let the Stam- 
merer, when these have been sufficiently practised, add to them the action which 
completes the articulation,—by rapidly removing the tongue from all points of 
upward contact. If the current of voice be continued, the removal of the tongue 
will admit the breath into the mouth, and some vowel will be produced. Those 
vowels which are formed with the tongue drawn backwards, present less difficulty 
with N and the other lingua-palatal articulations, than the vowels which require 
the approximation of the tongue to the roof of the mouth,—on account of the 
greater scope which they afford to the articulative action. Thus no, (g)naw, etc., 
are much more easily uttered than (k)nee, (k)nit, nay, etc. Let the Stammerer, 
therefore, in adding the vowels to N, begin with the least difficult,—reiterating each 
syllable frequently without any break in the continuous flow of glottal sound. 

At this stage he must carefully watch that no unnecessary action—especially 
of the jaw—accompany that of the tongue. The teeth should remain as steady 
as if the jaw were hingeless, till the tongue can perform its office independently, 
and with satisfactory rapidity and energy. This exercise should be followed up 
by reading words with N initial; and then by practising combinations in which N 
occurs, or any exercises containing a difficulty. 

N, like the other liquids, (see page 162) presents several marked varieties of 
quantity. It is extremely short when followed by a breath articulation, as in 
paint—longer when before a vocal articulation, as in pained—and longest when 
final or before another liquid, as in pain and painless. 

N initial combines only with Y, as in new. N unites with no initial articula- 
tion but S, as in snow. It occurs, however, before nearly all articulations in sepa- 
rate syllables; as in rainbow, enjoy, endure, unfold, ingratitude, enhance, inquire, 
enclose, unkennel, inlet, inmost, unknown, unpardoned, imroad, insult, intact, 
invalid, unwise, inure, frenzy, enshrine, panther, meanwhile. N is found also in 
the following final combinations :—with d as in bend, dzh as in hinge, s as in 
hence, t as in bent, z as in lens, tsh as in bench, th as in plinth. 

The nasal articulations are very liable to be exchanged in some combinations, 
so as organically to correspond to the articulations with which they stand con- 
nected. Thus m before a labial articulation in the same syllable, will be changed 
to m; and before k or g, into ng—as in Banff, pronounced Bamff ; ink, bank, etc., 
pronounced ingk, bangk, etc. A similar tendency is manifested in the vulgar pro- 
nunciation of such words as length and strength, where the ng before the lingua- 
dental articulation th is changed into n. This, however, is to be avoided—because 
not sanctioned by the best usage. The pronunciations /enth and sirenth are very 
generally heard in Scotland. 

Combinations of N and L, present an articulative difficulty; in overcoming 
which, considerable lingual power cannot fail to be acquired. The following 
arrangements should be practised with rapid iteration. 


EXERCISE. 
na la la na na la na la na la na la la na la na na la 
nin lil nin lil nin nillin-rinnil 
lil nin lil nin lil rinnil-nirril 
lin rin lin rin lin rillin-linnil 


nil ril nil ril nil lirrin-rillin 





= a. oe e. 
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WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


chine gleaned lane nap nutation son 
chime gleamed lame map mutation some 
cunning gnaw money narrow prison tense 
coming maw mummy marrow prism temse 
feigned guns nail newt run tent 
famed gums mail mute rum tempt 
fern kneel name nunnery scene tine 
firm meal maim mummery seen time 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Anemone, anent, annual, anonymous, anthelminthic, cognomen, conundrum, enemy, en- 
mity, inanimate, inanity, knitting, linen, Memnon, Memnonian, monad, mnemonics, ninny, 
nomad, nonage, nonentity, numerate, unanimous, unenamoured, unentertaining, unenumerated, 
uninitiated, uninured. 


SH. 


This element is heard when the point of the tongue, from its forward posi- 
tion at S, is drawn inwards, so as slightly to enlarge the aperture through which 
the breath hisses. The shape, too, of the passage, is altered by the middle of the 
tongue rising within the arch of the palate. The general appearance of the tongue 
is more thick and bulky than for S. This cannot be observed during the articula- 
tion of the elements, for the teeth are not sufficiently apart, but if the mouth be 
opened after S and Sh, without moving the tongue from the articulative positions, 
the difference in the elevation and apparent bulk of the tongue will be evident. 
The observation in this way of the position of the tongue is of much use in facili- 
tating the correction of faults in articulation. We have said that the point of the 
tongue is drawn inwards from its position at S—but the kind of sound heard in 
Sh may be produced with the point of the tongue merely depressed, or even ad- 
vanced to the lower teeth. The breath is then modified by the approximation of 
the middle of the tongue to the rim of the palatal arch; but this formation is a 
faulty one, because it does not easily combine with other lingual articulations. 
The tongue cannot pass with facility from one to another of its positions, unless 
it is kept free from contact with the bed of the jaw. Let the student place the 
tongue in the position for S, and then, while the current of breath flows uninter- 
ruptedly, let him gradually draw back the tongue—keeping the point at a uniform 
elevation—and he will modify the hiss into Sh. Let him practise this action till 
he can pass from S to Sh, thence to S, back again to Sh, and so on alternately, 
repeatedly during one expiration. 

The formation of Sh is very generally faulty from an accompanying projec- 
tion of the lips. The action of the tongue is not sufficiently firm and decided to 
give a distinctive character to the hiss, and the clumsy expedient of funnelling the 
lips is resorted to. The exercise on S and Sh above prescribed will manifest both 
the existence and the dispensability of this labial action. 

The sound of this element is generally represented by sh, when it is initial or 
final, but the sound is often heard in other positions, where it has no appropriate 
orthography, as in Asia, social, conscious, tension, mention, etc. Wherever the 
articulations s and y come together, as in words beginning with s, followed by 
alphabetic u, there is a natural tendency in the organs to strike sh instead of sy. 
S is produced with the tongue comparatively flat and pointed; Y is formed with 
the middle of the tongue raised in close approximation to the roof of the palatal 
arch: and the position of sh being exactly intermediate—the tongue somewhat 
retracted, and its bulk somewhat elevated,—we see in the mechanism of the ele- 
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ments the reason why sh will very naturally take the place of sy in rapid utter- 
ance. This tendency is yielded to in some instances, but opposed by correct usage 
in others. In sure, assure, insure, fissure, tissue, etc., universal custom has au- 
thorized the exchange of sy for sh; but in suit, sue, superior, etc., the best usage 
imperatively forbids it, as a corruption. In all words containing this combination, 
we see the natural tendency strongly illustrated in the pronunciation of the unedu- 
cated. 
A tailor was threat’ning a debtor to shoe (sue), 
Says he, needy witling, “Kind sir, at your pleasure ;— 
Sut I’ll thank you as much, and ’twere easier for you 
Just to shoot (suit) me,—and now I can stand for my measure.” 


The pronunciation of the word sewer (a drain) illustrates the working of 
the same principle, and also of one noticed at page 31, with reference to the 
vowel oo before r(8). The necessities of fluent speaking have demanded the cur- 
tailment of this word as one not worthy of the more emphatic and deliberate pro- 
nunciation of the double articulations ; and the identity of its sound, so shortened, 
with another word (sure), has rendered a vowel-change necessary to contradis- 
tinguish the words. This has been done by the substitution of o(11) for 00; and 
the current pronunciation of the word (shore) is thus very naturally obtained. 

The tendency of anterior lingual articulations to take sh rather than the more 
difficult y into combination with them, is further manifested in words containing 
y after t, as in tune, tutor, etc., where vulgar pronunciation converts the y into sh. 
In unaccented syllables, this change is made by more than the vulgar, as in nature, 
feature, etc., which are too often colloquially pronounced na-tshoor, fea-tshoor, 
etc.; but careful speakers should articulate ty in all such cases. 

In the common terminations sion, tion, cial, tial, cious, etc., pronounced shun, 
shal, shus, etc., English usage has fixed the sound of the si, ci, ti, to sh. In 
French these terminations are dissyllabic—pronounced se-on, etc. 

In some words, in which se or sy have become slurred into sh, the ear does 
not seem satisfied to lose all trace of the elided sound, and a soft effect of y is 
heard, as in specie, tertian, etc. But shy is a very unfluent combination, and 
never occurs in one syllable. 

The student will find the repetition of the hissing articulations, th, s, and sh, 
a very useful exercise. Thus: begin with th, and change that by a rapid motion 
of the tip of the tongue to s; then, by a farther retraction equally rapid, produce 
sh; then back to s and th, and thence again to s and sh, without any intervening 
vowel sound; thus,— 


th-s-sh-s-th-s-sh-s-th-s-sh-s-th, etc. 


Syllables with these elements alternately initial, form an excellent lingual 
exercise. They present comparatively little difficulty when arranged in the order 
of their formation; th, s, sh; or sh, s, th; but when the anterior and posterior 
formations come together, as in the following arrangements, they present a stumb- 
ling-block, which probably the best articulator will not get over without practice. 
Verbal accentuation should be given to the syllables. 


EXERCISE, 


tha sha sa sha tha sa sa sha tha sa tha sha 
tha sha‘sa sha tha sa sa sha tha sa tha sha 


To the Stammerer who has sufficiently mastered the fundamental principles 
on which his cure must be based, these perplexing combinations will be of much 
service, in developing power and precision of lingual action. 
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Sh initial combines only with R in English, as in shrew, shrine, etc. The 
combination is harsh, and somewhat difficult ; and it tends to make speakers em- 
ploy the lips to assist in effecting it more easily. Labial interference is, however, 
ungraceful, and should be dispensed with. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


ashes batch beech each hatch itch lash leash 
asses bats beats eats hats its lass lease 
mesh porch push Scotch witch shame shake shave 
mess ports puss Scots wits same sake save 
shed sheet sheen sheer shelf shell ship shift 
said seat scene sear self sell sip sift 
shin shine shingle shoal shock shod shop short 
sin sign single soul sock sod sop sort 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICUL?ryY. 


Asia, Grecian, Persia, Russian, ascii, antiscii, association, chaises, facetious, justiciary, 
precocious, possessions, sashes, satiate, special, specie, species, specious, suspicious, shrewd, 
shrift, shrink. 


ZH. 


This articulation, which is not uncommon in English,—arising out of the 
necessities of fluent utterance, instead of zy—has no appropriate symbol in our 
orthography. It is the regular sound of the letter J in French. Before alphabetic. 
u(=yoo), we have this sound represented by s, as in measure, and by 2, as in 
seizure, etc. It legitimately occurs also in lesion, vision, etc.; and in transition, 
where the regular sound of ti, viz., sh, is vocalized, to avoid the less euphonious 
combination of two hissing elements. Careless speakers pronounce zh instead of 
y in educate, credulous, etc., and often even in accented syllables, as duke, duel, 
etc. This will be carefully avoided by all who desire to speak well. 

In its formation, this element is precisely the same as the preceding (sh) 
with the addition of glottal sound. In this simple state, Zh occurs initial- in no 
English word ; but is invariably commenced from the obstructive position D. The 
combination thus produced, namely, Dzh, is represented by J or G, as in James, 
George, ete. 

Zh final, also, is never unaccompanied by d, except in naturalized French 
words,—such as rouge. Its English use is exemplified in judge, cage, etc. In 
the former word, the letter d is redundant, since g alone, as in cage, represents 
the combination dzh. The writing of this redundant d is one of our orthograph- 
ical expedients to denote that the preceding vowel is to have its “stopped” or 
“short” sound,—and the writing of a final e is another expedient to show that the 
g is to have its “soft,” or double sound, and not its “hard,” or single sound. How 
much more easy and natural would it be——how much perplexity would it save 
foreigners,—and how many weary tasks and useless punishments would it ward 
from unhappy learners, if we could only be brought to submit our orthography 
to rational correction? Here, for instance, is a division of this work on a sound 
which our acknowledged literal symbols furnish us with no mark to designate ;— 
which is only recognized among the elements of our language as one constituent 
of a double alphabetic sound,—apparently deemed indivisible, because represented 
by a single letter ; and yet we are compelled to use a digraph to represent the half 
of this alphabetic monograph, or we could not show its relation to the breath- 
articulation of the same formation,—Sh. 
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WORDS CONTAINING THE SOUND OF sh BETWEEN VOWELS. 


Abrasion, invasion, occasion, adhesion, lesion, derision, incision, transition, vision, cor- 
rosion, contusion, delusion, diffusion, illusion, intrusion; azure, leisure, seizure, measure, 
pleasure, treasure; casual, visual, usual, usurer. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


(dzsh) age barge budge hedge ledge liege siege 

(dz) aids bards buds heads leads Leeds seeds 

(dzh) badge besiege edge large liege ridge serge 

(tsh) batch beseech etch larch leech rich search 

gin jaunt jean jeer jest Jew Jews joke 

chin chant chain cheer chest chew choose choke 
b 4? 


In forming this element, the back of the tongue is rounded upwards to a close 
position against the palate at a point intermediate to the formations sh and ch 
(German). If the effort be made to compound these elements by sounding both 
together, the effect of a whispered Y will be produced. 

This element—the breath form of Y—occurs in English only in connection 
with the vocal Y—the first element of alphabetic i(— yoo). It is represented by 
H, as in hew, hue, human, etc. 

The German and Scotch ch have the effect of this whispered y when they 
occur in connexion with close lingual vowels, as in ich (the pronoun J in German) 
and fich! (a Scotch interjection of disgust). 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


Hew = hue = Hugh 
Ewe = yew = you 


¥, 


This element bears the same relation to the preceding that V does to F, Z to 
S, etc.: the organic position modifies vocalized instead of whispered breath. ‘The 
tongue in forming Y is almost in the position for the vowel ee ; just as in forming 
W the lips modify the voice almost to the quality of the vowel 00. The formative 
apertures are simply more close, so that Y and W are articulated forms of the 
close vowel-sounds ee and oo. 

A very common fault among careless speakers is to aspirate y in connexion 
with breath articulations, and often to convert it into the proximate form sh. 
Thus, tune is pronounced tshoon ;—beauteous, beautshus; righteous, rightshus, 
etc. This should be avoided,—it is mere slovenliness. 

The 1st Vowel (ee) unaccented, before a vowel, is in many words warrantably 
shortened into y as in filial, saviour, glazier, etc. After the sound of Sh or Zh, 
the y is often entirely sunk, as in social, vision, etc. 

Y before the Ist vowel presents an articulative difficulty. Many persons, 
especially in Scotland, entirely omit the Y in that situation: thus we hear of “an 
old man bending under the weight of ears,” instead of “years.” A little practice 
will enable any one to master this combination without such asinine alterations. 

The letter Y when final, is always a vowel; it has the sound of the 2nd vowel 
in such words as many, very, etc., and of the diphthong 7-1 in by, try, etc. The 
Articulation Y is never heard final in English; it occurs, however, in French, as 
in fille, etc., pronounced fee-y(e), etc. 
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Y initial combines with no articulation. The initial elements P, B, M, F, V, 
T, D, N, Th, (Breath) S, Z, K, G, take Y into combination, but only before the 
close labial vowel 00; as in pure, beauty, mew, feu, view, tune, due, new, thurible, 
sue, zeugma, cupola, gewgaw. 1,, we have noticed, takes Y imperfectly into com- 
bination, as in lure, lute, etc. (See page 335.) 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


yell yean year yeast ye’ve use beauty Bute 
eel e’en ear east eve ooze booty boot 
*cute dure due feud mewed mute pew pule 
coot doer do food mood moot pooh! pool 
pure 
poor 

K, 


This articulation is formed by the silent contact and audible separation of the 
back of the tongue and the posterior part of the palate. The precise points of 
contact vary before the different vowels. Before the close lingual vowel ee, the 
position of the tongue is much farther forward than before ah or aw. The tongue 
could articulate K from one uniform position, before all the vowels, but there is 
a natural tendency to accommodate facility of utterance by these little changes, 
which would require an effort to avoid. The vowel ee (No. 1) requires the 
middle of the tongue to be pressed very close to the palate, and the syllables ke or 
eke are articulated with the least possible action of the organ, by merely closing 
the ee aperture before or after the vowel. The effect of the “broad” and “close” 
formations of k (as we have seen them discriminated in a Gaelic grammar, but 
never in an English one) differs only in the vowel quality of the breathing emitted 
on the separation of the organs. But an English peculiarity of elegant speech 
depends entirely on this trivial circumstance. The posterior “broad” formation 
which would naturally come before the open vowel ah(7), is exchanged for the 
anterior “close” formation in such words as card, kind, etc. There is an ex- 
tremely graceful effect in this euphonism, which is but clumsily imitated by those 
who interpose an e or a y between the k and the open vowel. 

In Smart’s Pronouncing Dictionary, the student is carefully guarded against 
the affectation of sounding y in these cases, but, from the notation adopted, he 
will still be apt to overdo the euphonic effect; for it is ranked as a separate ele- 
ment, represented by an apostrophe—thus, c’ard, k’ind, etc. We have described 
the organic cause of the peculiarity. It occurs only before the open vowels 7 and 
7.1, and not in all words containing the combinations. 

An American singularity consists in giving the anterior formation to K before 
7.13 also, as in cow, etc. 

In any case of indistinct or impeded utterance, the position of the point of 
the tongue in the articulation of K must be observed. The tongue is often thrust 
down into the bed of the lower jaw, or against the lower teeth, but this is fatal 
to fluency and clearness, and it is also offensive to the eye. The fore-part of the 
tongue should always be kept as nearly horizontal as possible. It may even be 
folded backwards for the posterior K, but it can never be suffered to descend 
without a sacrifice of neatness, which a speaker of taste would not willingly make. 

To the Stammerer this observation of the position of the tongue is particularly 
necessary. He generally forms K by forcing up the middle of the tongue against 
the top of the palatal arch, while the point of the tongue aids the effort to hold it 
there by pressing down against the lower teeth or gums. The jaw, too, bears 
upwards with force upon the tongue, which, in the paroxysm of impediment, the 
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Stammerer is utterly unable to move. Sometimes the fixture of the tongue is less 
complete, and in its efforts to leave the palate, the antagonist forces throw the 
whole mouth and features into convulsive distortion. The Stammerer must prac- 
tise this articulation with his mouth widely opened and motionless, so that the 
tongue may be free to strike and leave the palate unaffected by motions of the jaw. 
let the tongue be well exercised in the simple action of k, in combination, at first, 
with the open vowels ah and aw, until it can give off the syllables with rapidity, 
and entirely by its own action. Thus: 


kah kah kah; caw caw caw; akakak; ockockock, ete. 


The syllables may be arranged in word-clusters—dissyllabic, trissyllabic, etc., 
with varying accents. Thus: 


ickik, eckék, akakak, okékok, ukukuk, etc. 


After this exercise, the Stammerer should be able to master words with k 
initial. Let him remember—if he find them difficult, that the k is merely a position 
from which to commence the succeeding vowel; that the initial letter may prac- 
tically be considered as done, whenever the organs meet ; for that then he has only 
to separate the organs in order to emit the vowel. If he attempt to make anything 
more of the consonant by pressure, he must inevitably fail. 

The following arrangement of the three breath obstructive formations, P, T, 
K, should be practised. 


EXERCISE. 
katapa kapata pakata pataka tapaka takapa; 
pit tit pip kik tit kik 
pit kit tip kip pik tik 
pit tit pip tit pip tit pip kik pip 
pit kit pik tip kip tik kit pit kip 


Not only the Stammerer, but all speakers, especially those whose enunciations 
are indistinct, should cultivate this sort of oral gymnastics, as one of the most 
powerful means of improving the articulation. 

A common ungainliness of speech, and a frequent aggravation of a Stam- 
merer’s difficulty, arises, in words beginning with qu (==kw) from anticipating 
the w, by projecting the lips while the tongue remains in the attitude of K. The 
mouth can do only one thing at a time. 

K initial combines with w, r, l, and y, as in quick, crime, climb, cure. K 
unites with initial S, as in scheme, scream, etc., and with no other articulation. 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Act, cachectic, cachexy, cackle, cacophony, calculate, calx, cantankerous, capital, carcanet, 
carking, cassock, catachresis, catapult, catechism, catechetics, categorical, characteristic, 
clanking, click-clack, climacteric, climax, cockatoo, cockatrice, cockpit, cocoa, colloquial, con- 
catenate, conch, concuss, conqueror, contact, contradict, contrary, cracked, crepitate, cricket, 
critic, crocodile, cucumber, cuticle, kick, kipper, kitten, nictitate, picnic, quack, quickset, 
quincunx, scatter, sceptic, sect, shocked, strict, vectitation. 


G. 


This element is the sound of the letter G before a, 0, and u. It is commonly 
called the “hard” G, to distinguish it from the “soft” G (==j, —=dzh) sometimes 
lieard before the vowels e and i, as in gentle, ginger, etc. 
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The formation of the “hard” G is precisely the same as that of the preceding 
letter (K) but with the addition of an effort of voice during the contact of the 
articulating organs. It thus differs from K as B does from P, D from T, ete. 
Our remarks on the position of the tongue, etc., in forming K, will therefore 
equally apply to this letter. 

G, before the open vowels 7 and 8, and the diphthong 7.1, takes, in some 
words, the same anterior formation as K in such combinations, producing a soft 
transitional effect resembling the articulation Y, as in girl, guard, guide, etc. 

A very common fault in the formation of G initial, consists in a degree of 
nasality, which, for want of sufficient energy of articulation, precedes and weakens 
the percussiveness of the letter—good being pronounced ng-good, etc. The fault 
is precisely analogous to the less common one of sounding m before b, or n before 
d, as m-but for but; n-don’t for don't. 

The vocal sound of G is very often feeble, or altogether wanting. It is not 
capable of much prolongation, but the student should have the power of clearly 
producing this shut vocality as a means of expressiveness. He should practise 
combinations of the three vocal obstructives, B, D, G, giving to the articulations 
all the vocal sound he can, but carefully guarding against a nasal tone. In B, D, 
or G, the voice can only be continued while the breath passes into the pharyn+ ; 
when this cavity is fully distended, the sound must cease, and on separating the 
organs, an explosive emission of the compressed breath will take place. If the 
sound is easily continued beyond a couple of seconds, the voice may be suspected 
to be passing into the nostrils. 


EXERCISE. 
ga ba da ba da ga da ba ga 
ga da ba ba ga da da ga ba 


G, like K, is subject to the error of lateral explosiveness before L, ;—glove, 
Globe, etc., being pronounced dlove, dlobe, etc. There is no organic necessity to 
plead for this defect. The cure consists in rousing up the tongue to activity. 

G initial combines with /, r, w, and y, as in glad, great, Guelph, gules, etc.; 
but very rarely with the last two in English. G enters into combination with no 
initial articulation. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


gable gaiter game gape garter gauge glass 
cable cater came cape carter cage class 
glean glue graft grape grain grave grease 
clean clue craft crape crane crave crease 
great grew grime ground group grow gruel 
crate crew crime crowned croup crow cruel 
grumble bag dug frog lag lug nag 
crumble back duck frock lack luck knack 
peg pig plug rag stag tag tug 
peck pick pluck rack stack tack tuck 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Aggregate, agog, cog, cognisant, gagged, galaxy, gargarize, gargle, gastric, gherkin, 
gibber, gig, giggle, gittern, globule, glutton, goggle, gregal, grogram, gullet, gurgle, gutter, 
guaranty, logogram, logography, recognize, segregate. 
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NG, 


This is the nasal form of the preceding element ; the organic formation by the 
tongue and palate is precisely that of G; but the velum, or soft palate, is removed 
from the nares, and the pharynx being thus rendered incapable of retaining the 
breath, the voice passes freely out of the nostrils. 

Ng is never used as an initial articulation in English; but it does occur as 
such in some languages. Among individual cacophonic peculiarities, ng is some- 
times heard instead of L. This is generally accompanied by burring. The tongue, 
either from bad habit, or from inability to leave the lower jaw, lies in the bed of 
the mouth, and forms the linguo-palatal articulations by the middle of the tongue 
striking against the roof of the mouth. This makes the position for / nearly, or 
altogether obstructive, and the effort to give continuous voice to the letter, of 
course sends the vocal stream through the nose. 


“Softngy and sweet, in ngiquid ngays, 
The heavenngy hangengujahs raise! 


In most cases, this, like nine-tenths of all varieties of defective articulation, 
is perfectly curable: and even where structural malformation exists, Art can do 
much to lessen or cover the peculiarity. 

It is a general principle of articulation, that the organs employed in forming 
any element must be separated in order to complete it. We have explained at 
page 137, the reason that in thus finishing ng, there is a tendency, greater than in 
the case of the other nasal sounds, to give a degree of compression and consequent 
explosiveness to the breath—producing the double articulation ng-g, or ng-k. 
Many persons find it difficult to finish ng by separation of the organs without pro- 
ducing some effect of G or K, and they consequently form the articulation im- 
perfectly by simply stopping the sound in the glottis. When, however, the ng 
final is followed by a word beginning with a vowel, the organs must come apart ; 
and with the vowel—out comes the G. 

The best way to get rid of this habit is to practise ng as an initial before 
vowels. This will have the effect of at once manifesting the existence and the 
nature of the defect ; and the power to give the soft terminal action will very soon 
be acquired. 


EXERCISE. 
nga, nge, ngi, ngo, ngoo. 


Exception has been taken by some critics to the English mode of writing this 
clement by ng, because the sound contains neither an m nor a g. That the Alpha- 
bet does not supply a character to represent this simple elementary sound, is 
undoubtedly a fault; but until we have a distinctive character, we could not wish 
a better digraph than ng—which, very appropriately symbolizes a nasal G. 

N before g or k, unless in unaccented prefixes (as in enquire, engross, include, 
ungodly, unkind, etc.) generally takes the sound of ng, as in single, uncle, vanquish, 
etc., pronounced sing-gle, ung-cle, etc. A similar exchange of n for m before 
labial articulations has been noticed at page 410. The digraph ng has its simple 
elementary sound in sing-er, hang-er, etc.; but it has the sound of ng-g in such 
words as En-gland, fin-ger, lon-ger, youn-ger, etc. The omission of the g in these 
words is a Scotticism. 
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WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


clang fang pang rang dinging 

clan fan pan ran dinning 

king singing thing gong bung 

kin sinning thin gone bun 

stung tongue rung long-er (n.) long-est (v.) 
stun tun run lon-ger (adj.) lon-gest (adj.) 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Banging, bringing, clanging, clinging, flinging, hanging, longing, singing, winging, wrong- 
ing; anxious, compunction, concord, crank, function, unctuous; length, lengthen, strength, 
strengthen. 

[END OF PART SECOND.] 


PART THIRD 
CURE OF STAMMERING AND OTHER IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH 
ARTICULATIVE Exercises, Eve. 


Under the head of Impediments are usually included all defects of Articu- 
jation, Lisping, Burring, and other Alphabetic Mispronunciations, as well as 
Stuttering, Hesitation, and Spasmodic Stammering. But the last three alone 
come within the meaning of an /mpediment; and to them, we shall confine our 
remarks on Impeded Utterance. Sufficient directions for the removal of all minor 
blemishes of articulation will be found under the different letters in the preceding 
part of this work. 

One general direction, however, we may here give with reference to all forms 
of inarticulation or of malarticulation. In practising for their correction, pro- 
nounce one sound at a time:—facility of combination will come with practice. 
First study the mechanism of the element which is defective, and practise it singly 
until its formation becomes easy and distinct. Then separately prefix and sub- 
join other sounds, and gradually increase rapidity of sequence until the effect of 
ordinary combination is produced. Fluency and perfect accuracy will, in this 
way, in a short time be attained. 

Those defects are properly impediments, which prevent the organs from 
passing smoothly from one to any other vocal position. Thus when the organs 
articulate so loosely that they no sooner touch than they rebound; and when 
syllables are iterated again and again, before the text sound can be formed, there 
is an impediment—of a comparatively simple kind, which is distinguished by the 
name of Stuttering. When there is a silent choking effort, accompanied perhaps 
by an ineffectual opening and shutting of the mouth; or when only short, frag- 
mentary particles of sound escape, during the open-mouthed effort to speak, there 
is clearly an impediment,—of a more serious nature,—Spasmodic Hesitation. 
And when, at the recurrence of any habitually difficult word or letter, or under 
the apprehension of any difficulty, a series of muscular actions is evoked, such as 
have no connection with the natural effort of speech,—there is the most aggravated 
form of impediment,—Convulsive Stammering. 

Stuttering and Hesitation are stages through which the Stammerer generally 
passes before he reaches the climax of difficulty; and if he were brought under 
treatment, before the spasmodic habit became established, his cure would be much 
more easy than after the malady has become rooted in his muscular and nervous 
system. But often the transition from simple to more complicated forms of 
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difficulty is so rapid, that it cannot be traced or anticipated. Perhaps some slight 
ailment may imperceptibly introduce the higher impediment, or some evil example 
may draw the ill-mastered utterance at once into the vortex of difficulty. Indeed, 
in by far the majority of cases of Stammering, the impediment can apparently be 
traced back to imitation, from which it either had taken rise, or under the influence 
of which it had become formidable, from a state perhaps of mere indistinctness 
or careless Stuttering, which had predisposed to the affection. 

The characteristics of these three kinds of impediment are broadly drawn: 
few cases present just these and no other features; in all there is something 
idiocratic, so that hardly any two cases are precisely alike. 

A case of simple Stuttering would need little more for its removal than the 
cultivation of a firm articulation and clearly sonorous voice. <A case of simple 
Hesitation would require little more than a course of exercises for the manage- 
ment of respiration, to increase the receptive and retentive powers of the lungs; 
and a knowledge of the various oral actions which modify the sounds of speech, 
in order to exchange difficulty for smoothness and fluency. Spasmodic Stammer- 
ing generally combines with its own peculiar contortive efforts, the incontinent 
hurry of stuttering, and the gasping breath-catches, and silent straining of hesi- 


tation. 


_ This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 


so serviceable a manual. 


(To be continued ) 


ELIMINATE “MUTE” AND “DUMB” 


“Why, they are just like other children!” is 
a remark frequently heard from visitors as 
they enter for the first time one of the class- 
rooms of the institution. The term “deaf- 
mute” is associated in their minds with much 
that is strange and repulsive, and they find it 
hard to realize that those to whom it is applied 
can look and act like other people. 

No wonder, then, that when brought into 
actual contact with deaf children they are 
agreeably surprised. The bright, intelligent 
faces and quick responsive smiles of the little 
fellows give no evidence of the infirmity that 
has thrown its shadow over their young lives. 


“And God in love doth give 
To their defect a beauty of its own.” 
—St. Joseph of The Oaks, April. 





The Deaf Canadian, a well printed, newsy, 
independent: periodical published in the inter- 
ests of the deaf, by George W. Reeves, 408 
Lansdowne avenue, Toronto, Canada. has been 
compelled to suspend for lack of patronage. 
It was started in June, 1912, and, like other 
similar publications, it was opposed to “the 
pure oral method” of instructing. deaf chil- 
dren; but it fought for what it believed to be 
the just rights of the deaf. Here is an ex- 


cerpt from one of its editorials: “Deaf per- 
sons are human beings and have all the feel- 


ings and sensibilities of their hearing brethren, 
and they emphatically resent being dubbed 
‘Dummies.’ ” 





DEAFNESS CURE FAKEs.—There are many 
fraudulent and worthless “cures” for deafness 
on the market. Some are sold as “side lines” 
for other medical fakes; some are “courses of 
treatment” sold on the mail-order plan; still 
others are trivial devices sold at an exorbitant 
price. Send 10 cents to The American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago, for a pamphlet describing what are 
called “deafness cure fakes.” 





THE Surcica, ANATOMY OF CLEFT PALATE.— 
Dr. Joseph Rilus Eastman, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., read an interesting paper on this subject 
before the Section on Surgery, General and 
Abdominal, at the Sixty-sixth Annual Séssion 
of the American Medical Association, San 
Francisco, June, 1915. In its issue of Septem- 
ber 11 The Journal of the Association pre- 
sents this paper in full, with an abstract of the 
discussion and accompanied with eight illus- 
trations. 





Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen read a paper on 
“The Psychology of Stammering” before the 
Philadelphia Neurological Society that is pub- 
lished in full, with the discussion, in the New 
York Medical Journal of July 17. - 
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DEAFNESS: ACCIDENTAL AND INHERITED 


HE following paragraphs are taken 

from a novel* that every one should 
read because of the interesting manner 
in which certain facts concerning deaf- 
ness are presented, whether the author’s 
conclusions are approved or not: 

“Then, I suppose her deafness is he- 
reditary,” queried John, with a sinking 
feeling in his heart. 

“Oh, I don’t say that; that is quite an- 
other question,’ replied Mr. Arnold, at 
which John plucked up courage again. 

“But I thought congenital cases were 
always hereditary?” 

“That is a very old idea, not yet quite 
exploded. You have been reading some 
of my musty tomes on the subject.” 

“Yes, I confess I have, but I have also 
discussed the subject with Dr. Edmunds, 
and I am only just finding that I have 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick.” 

“From the earliest times, right through 
the Roman Empire and the Middle 
Ages,” said Mr. Arnold, “the born deaf 
were classed with lunatics and imbeciles, 
while those who were not born deaf were 
allowed all the privileges of the law if 
only they were able to sign their names. 
I suppose you know how the early 
teacher, Pedro Ponce de Leon, drove a 
coach and six through the law and made 
it null and void?” 

“Yes, I have read about it, but let me 
hear your version, please.” 

“Well, Pedro became interested in the 
deaf just as you yourself have, and, be- 
ing shut up in a monastery, in accord- 
ance with the spirit and practice of the 





*“John and Elizabeth: A Romance in Real 
Life.” By Jay Gee. Preston, England, Decem- 
ber, 1912. The author, who is a well-known 
successful superintendent of a school for. the 
deaf, states in his preface: “I have called this 
novel a Romance in Real Life, because I rely 
on the romantic courtship of John and Eliza- 
beth to attract and interest a large circle of 
readers. At the same time it is a novel with a 
purpose. Its purpose is to show the great 
dangers of hereditary disease. The disease 
taken as a type is only one of many that afflict 
humanity for generation after generation. As 
a type it is presented; as a type let it serve.” 


sixteenth century, he formed a school 
there for the deaf sons of gentlemen who 
were brought to him. Among the num- 
ber was Francisco de Velasco, brother of 
the Constable of Castile and heir to a 
marquisate. Having unfortunately been 
born deaf, this young nobleman was out- 
lawed by the Justinian Code; the law 
thought that he needed a keeper, and the 
law provided that the title and property 
rightly his should in due course go to 
the next of kin. In those benighted 
days—it was the time of the Renais- 
sance, but Europe was only just awaken- 
ing from a thousand years of stagnation 
called the Dark Ages—the law declared, 
and everybody believed, that a person 
born deaf was incapable of mental de- 
velopment and must be cared for as if 
he were an imbecile. He was not al- 
lowed to sign his name, because the law 
said he could not write; neither would 
the law admit that a person born deaf 
could speak, read, or understand any- 
thing. Ponce de Leon knew better, for 
he had educated several born-deaf_ chil- 
dren and achieved remarkable success 
with them; but the law was immovable. 
Having proved that this young noble- 
man of the house of Velasco could speak, 
read, write, and understand, our friend 
Peter was still faced with the Justinian 
Code, which said he couldn't ; so he took 
another tack. He argued that since his 
pupil could speak and could read and 
could write, therefore he could not have 
been born deaf. The fact of his deaf- 
ness was indisputable, but Pedro argued 
that his deafness was adventitious or he 
could not have been taught to speak ; the 
law said so and the law must be right. 
There might be other cases of deafness 
in the family—in fact two brothers had 
been educated together at the monastery 
by this teacher of the deaf—but the gen- 
eral belief that they were born deaf must 
be wrong, since they could now speak, 
write, and understand not only their own 
language, but Latin as well, and knew 
many other things. I hope the clever 
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teaching and ingenious logic of de Leon 
met with the success it merited; but 
whether it secured his birthright for 
Francis Velasco or not, it has since se- 
cured the birthright of every deaf child 
in every civilized country, namely, the 
right to be educated and elevated to his 
proper place in society. I thank God for 
having raised up Pedro Ponce de Leon, 
the pioneer of our modern system of 
deaf-mute education.” 

“Was Francisco de Velasco’s deafness 
hereditary ?” 

“Without the least doubt. He had a 
brother with him in the monastery at 
Ona deaf like himself, and more than 
fifty years later we find another relative, 
Luis de Velasco, also a brother of the 
Constable of Castile of his day, afflicted 
in the same way and making the reputa- 
tion of another pioneer in the teaching 
profession, who taught him to speak and 
lip-read in a way at which all the world 
marveled.” 

“Then I presume he must have been 
born deaf. I mean Francisco.” 

“T should think he was born deaf. 
Where there are several cases in the 
family it is usually assumed, without 
much risk of error, that the deafness is 
congenital. It is where there is only a 
single case in a family that it is difficult 
to say whether that child was born deaf 
or had become deaf from disease in in- 
fancy.” 

“Then you think there may be some 
doubt as to whether Elizabeth—Miss 
Grant—was born deaf ?” 

“T hardly think so. Her parents are 
highly intelligent people. They brought 
the child to me at six years of age, and I 
questioned them closely, as I always do, 
as to the origin of the deafness. It is 
more than fourteen years ago, but I re- 
member distinctly the mother sitting on 
that chair and declaring between her sobs 
that the child had had no illness in in- 
fancy, and that she had no doubt what- 
ever she was born deaf. The father 
could give no further clue, and the fact 
that there is no previous family history 
recorded in my register tends to show 
that there is none to record. ‘Cause un- 


known’ is all that I can add to the par- 
ents’ statements.” 
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* JOHN AND ELIZABETH ” 


Tue Wricut Bower, 

Sea Curr, Lone Istanp, August 17, 1915. 
Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

Thank you very much for the book “John 
and Elizabeth,” which I have read with great 
interest. It impresses me as an optimistic little 
book that ought to be very encouraging to 
mothers of deaf children. To teachers, also, 
it should be valuable for the useful sugges- 
tions that it offers. 

It is perfectly in accord with Mr. Wright’s 
ideas, in that the best can be done for a deaf 
child in a small class of two or three, not in a 
large class, where very little individual atten- 
tion is possible, or alone, where no emulation 
can exist; that the homelike atmosphere, with 
the degree of routine and discipline that a 
small school can give, is the most desirable, 
and that taking deaf children constantly to all 
places of interest and keeping them in touch 
with their hearing brothers is the only way of 
fighting the tendency which the deaf have 
toward isolation. 

Of course, Miss Rawcliffe had the advantage 
of being able to teach her pupils under the 
most favorable conditions: a homelike school, 
a small class, no stinting in traveling expenses, 
excursion visits to museums, etc.; authority to 
call in different teachers, so that the children 
come in contact with the different personali- 
ties, thus avoiding their becoming too depend- 
ent on the one person, as the deaf are so apt to, 

These ideal conditions unfortunately cannot 
be duplicated without the necessary funds, and 
as the majority of the parents of deaf children 
lack means and have to avail themselves of 
the State institutions, the best that can be done 
is to try to approximate these conditions as 
much as possible by housing the children on 
the cottage plan and making the classes as 
small as possible. 

It is a pity that the author should use the 
absurd misnomer “deaf and dumb,” even when 
referring to girls who, like Elizabeth, have 
such a perfect command of spoken English. 

The question of heredity raised by the au- 
thor is, of course, a very serious one; but 
theorizing upon it beyond a certain point seems 
to me a waste of time, because when it comes 
to practical uses what doctor or layman dares 
or cares to assume the responsibility of for- 
bidding marriage in any of the individual cases, 
except perhaps a few of the most exceptional 
cases. Io begin with, the parents and relatives 
very seldom admit congenital deafness; in 
practically every instance they claim accidental 
deafness, and no matter how improbable their 
claims appear to be dare we disbelieve them? 

I think we would do more good by centering 
our efforts on getting young people to live 
better, cleaner lives, thus preventing many of 
the cases of deafness, blindness, feeble-mind- 
edness, and other pitiful afflictions. 

Yours cordially, 
IsABEL WRIGHT. 
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TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


If you have a deaf baby or a deaf child 
under school age and earnestly desire to train 
it in the home, you can secure helpful sug- 
gestions by sending a letter giving full details 
about the child to the principal of any of the 
schools advertised in THE Voita Revigew—Mr. 
Wright, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Arbaugh, Mrs. 
Margulies, Mrs. Reinhart, Miss Hilliard. or 
Mrs. Davidson. If a hearing child stammers 
or stutters, write to Mrs. Reed. Following is 
a letter Miss Arbaugh wrote to a mother de- 
siring to learn how best to train her little one: 


Miss ARBAUGH’S PRIVATE 
SCHOOL FoR DEAF CHILDREN, 
Macon, Ga., July 24, 1915. 
My Dear Mrs. F.: 

Deaf children gain so large a part of their 
pleasure and information through the eye that 
the cultivation of the sense of sight seems of 
greatest importance, though really to the deaf 
child orally taught the cultivation of the sense 
of touch is of no less importance. The deaf 
child needs the sight highly trained in order 
to develop quickness of observation, which is 
so necessary to the end that the rapidly chang- 
ing movements of the lips in speaking may 
be recognized with ease, and the sense of 
touch to aid him in the acquisition of spoken 
language. 

_To this end we wish to cultivate observa- 
tion, attention, concentration, and _ vibration 
(or touch). 

The exercises in imitation may be supplied 
by following simple movements of the parts of 
the body—first with the arms, then the feet. 
These exercises, if done systematically, will 
be of great physical benefit. Marching, run- 
ning, walking, easy dance steps, all may be 
used with profit. The children love to play a 
game called “Statue,” in which the leader takes 
a certain pose and each other person immedi- 
ately takes the same pose. The game of “Fol- 
low the Leader” may be varied in dozens of 
Ways, giving a variety of imitation exercises. 
Paper-folding is excellent. Paper for this pur- 
pose can be obtained at any kindergarten sup- 
ply house, or you can cut it into squares your- 
self. These pieces folded to form boats, birds, 
etc, make a fascinating game and one in 
which the attention, observation, and imitation 
may be trained if the child is made to under- 
stand that each movement of the teacher is to 
be followed carefully. 

None of these games should be persisted in 
longer than she can give undivided attention 
to the matter in hand. Should she show signs 
of tiring, change to some other game. 

Matching is good exercise for cultivating 
observation. There are many picture-books 
for small children having colored pictures of 


familiar objects. Get two of these books, cut 
out the pictures that are most familiar, paste 
on cardboard squares of same size, and use 
for matching purposes. Show vour little girl 
one of the mounted pictures and have her show 
you the corresponding one. Later place all in 
a row and let her cover each with the one like 
it. Eyelets in each and a set of hooks in the 
nursery or play-room wall gives variety and 
the added training of placing the eyelet over 
the hook. 

There are so many small toy animals pro- 
curable at slight cost, and two sets of these 
make interesting games. These may be used 
in much the same way as the pictures. Small 
dolls, in sets of two or three for grouping; 
balls, beads, bright-colored seeds—all give va- 
riety and interest. The beads and seeds may 
be sorted, those of the same shape or color 
placed in the same box. Pick up one, let her 
see it for an instant, and have her show you 
one just like it. Later you might add the 
number idea. Show her two or three and have 
her show you the same number. Sets of paper 
dolls, one set dressed and the other set left 
for her to dress like the models, will be a 
never-ending source of delight. Cutting paper 
dolls from the fashion magazine and coloring 
them never loses interest for the little girls, 
and if you see that she does this carefully will 
be very beneficial. Building-blocks and stick- 
laying after a model are other forms of a 
never-ending list of materials which any 
mother may use with so much of benefit and 
pleasure in the nursery. 

By all means encourage her interest in the 
piano. The more highly her sense of vibration 
in this connection is cultivated the better. Let 
her put her hand on the piano when you play. 
Some day, with her hand on the piano and 
her eyes.on you, strike a bass chord and call 
her attention to the vibration; then have her 
close her eyes and strike the same chord. 
When she recognizes this, repeat in the same 
way with the middle chord until she can dis- 
tinguish these from the vibration; then add 
the treble. Later she will be able to distin- 
guish these and tell you how many times each 
was struck. 

The Montessori materials may now be pro- 
cured separately, and the wooden insets would 
be beneficial and enjoyable; also matching 
blocks, shells, spools—in fact, most any of her 
toys—with her eyes closed and guided solely 
by the sense of touch. 

Talk with her all the time. In this way she 
will form the habit of watching your face and 
soon you can begin the more definite work in 
lip-reading. : 

I shall be glad to hear from you at any time 
as to your progress or any difficulties which 
you may meet. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Laura L. ARBAUGH. 
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Mr. Jerry Albert Pierce presented the read- 
ers of The Forum magazine with an interest- 
ing pen picture of The Quiet Life as viewed 
by the man who, having lost his hearing, ac- 
cepts with an intelligent philosophic cheeriness 
the handicap Fate has handed to him. In. con- 
clusion he writes: 

“I wish people knew more.about. deafness 
and the deaf individual. There are so 
many deaf people trying to fit themselves into 
niches intended solely for the hearing that it 
is a subject of vast importance. They are edu- 
cated; they are taught signs or speech; but the 
problems of their after lives, their ambitions, 
pleasures, hopes, and sorrows are left to their 
own making. Is not the life of a self-respect- 
ing, law-abiding deaf man as valuable to the 
world as that of a lunatic or a criminal? Is 
there not some way in which the natural and 
inherited talents. of these people may be 
brought out to the full?” 

Perhaps the answer to Mr. Pierce’s question 
may be found in a letter written in 1776 by the 
celebrated Abbe de l’Epee, in which he stated 
that “the only way of totally and entirely re- 
storing those in this predicament (the deaf) 
to society is to teach them to understand what 
is said by their sight and to express their own 
ideas and sentiments with their voices (viva 
voce ).” 

In other words, “the natural and inherited 
talents of these people (might have been) 
brought out to the full,” had all who attended 
schools for the deaf received the preliminary 
home training prior to entering school that all 
hearing children receive directly or indirectly ; 
had they been admitted to school at the same 
age as hearing brother and sister, and there 
been properly taught speech and speech- reading 
in an oral atmosphere and an oral environ- 
ment. 


The Volta Bureau is making a collection of 
photographs of all who are interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, including superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, and others. We shall be glad 
to have your favorite photo on file and hope 
you will send it. Write your name and ad- 
dress on the back and mail to the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 35th Street, Washington, D. C. 
Each photograph will be acknowledged.as soon 
as received. Olden-time photographs of teach- 
ers no longer in service or who have passed 
away will also be welcomed and carefully pre- 
served, as will photos of special school events, 
etc. 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie in his “Annual 
Letter” to the pupils of the New York School 
of the Hard of Hearing and to “all who are 
interested in lip-reading” says, among other 
good things: “We stand at the beginning of a 
new school year that is bright with promise. 
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We felt the war and the business depression 
in a measure last year, but as far as we can 
tell now this year bids fair to make up for it, 
.. . Our new methods of conducting the 
general practise classes and the more conyen- 
ient arrangement of hours—one evening, one 
afternoon, and one morning class—produced 
during the past year a total attendance of 
2,209, about 20 per cent more than any previous 
record. The lip-reading entertainment 
course is something new and takes the place 
of my lecture course. : We shall have, 
among other things, an illustrated lecture, lip- 
reading ‘movies,’ and a lip-readable play. . . . 
Do you read Tue Voura Review? If not, you 
should. It has improved greatly and has much 
more of interest for the hard of hearing than 
formerly.” 


LIP-READING CLASSES AT THE PANAMA Pa- 
ciric Exposition.—Mrs. John E. D. Trask’s 
lip-reading classes gain in popularity as the 
weeks pass by, and the interest aroused on the 
part of hard-of-hearing visitors is certain to 
lead to an increased demand for lip-reading 
literature. What may prove to be the last 
class was organized on September 15. Thus 
during October and November Mrs. Trask will 
have three classes in addition to her regular 
art class of advanced pupils. The two free- 
practise classes meet at 1.30 p. m. on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. During September Miss 
Lucy Ella Case, the head of the Los Angeles 
School of Lip-reading, assisted Mrs. Trask by 
taking charge of the free-practise classes on 
Fridays and her instruction was greatly en- 
joyed by the pupils. Miss Case also had charge 
of Mrs. Trask’s class-room on the afternoons 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. Mrs. 
Trask is to be congratulated not only because 
of winning the gold medal, but because of the 
sympathetic way in which she has presented 
to thousands of hard-of-hearing visitors the 
possibilities for enjoyment inherent in the 
ability to lip-read well. 


Lip- RE. ADING IN PuBtic SCHOOLS, —In Cincin- 


“continuation class in lip-reading” for 
the adult semi-deaf was organized by Miss 
Virginia A. Osborne in October, 1913. It was 
sanctioned and supported by the Board of 
Education, which allowed a payment of $1.25 
an hour for instruction. Because a_ special 
teacher for this work was not available Miss 
Mary S. Breckinridge volunteered to get the 
class well under way. The class met on two 
afternoons in each week from 2 to 3 o'clock 
in a room in the oral school, the pupils then 
preferring the afternoon to the evening. The 
number of pupils was limited to six. in I9I4 
many adults applied for admission, but no class 
was organized owing to the board failing to 
secure a teacher. This year Miss Osborne has 
two new assistants and she hopes to start an 
evening class before long. 
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